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SEEK LEGAL ADVICE 


‘Ruling of Attorney General Jackson 
Regarding Outside Companies to 
Be Challenged. 


An opinion that if allowed to stand 
by the courts means an end to all 
surplus line writing offices in the Em- 
pire State, was rendered by Attorney 
General Jackson a short time ago, 
and made public last Thursday. The 
opinion was in response to a question 
submitted the law officer by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Kelsey, and is 
as follows: 

State of New York, 
Attorney General’s Office, 
Albany, Aug. 7, 1907. 
Hen. Otto Kelsey, Superintendent of 


Insurance, Albany, N. Y.; 

Dear Sir.—You have submitted to 
this office a request for an opinion 
upon the following question, to wit.: 

Can a fire insurance company of an- 
other State, without a certificate of 
authority from the Superintendent of 
Insurance, have an agent and an of- 
fice in the State of New York, there 
receiving applications for insurance, 
the risk in every instance to be sit- 
uated outside of the State, no con- 
tract to be binding until ratified at 
the home office of the company in an- 
other State, from which office all 
policies are to be issued and where 
all premiums are to be received? 

A solution of the provision involves 
an interpretation of the provisions of 
Section 50 of the Insurance Law, 
which reads as fellows: 

Section 50, Agents’ certificate of 
authority. No person or corporation 
shall act as agent for any foreign in 
surance corporation in the transac- 
tion of any business of insurance 
within this State, or negotiate for or 
place risks for any such corporation, 
or in any way or manner aid such cor- 
poration in effecting insurances 
or otherwise in this State, un- 
ances or otherwise in this State, un- 
less such corperation shall have fully 
complied with the provisions of this 
chapter. Every such agent shall, an- 
nually, on the first day of January, 
or within sixty days thereafter, pro- 
cure a certificate of authority from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, who 
shall file in his office evidence of the 
issuance of such certificate to the 
agent aforesaid. Any person or cor- 
poration violating the provisions of 
this section shall forfeit to the people 
of the State the sum of five hundred 
dellars for the first offense, and an 
additional sum of one hundred dol- 
lars for each month during which any 
such person or corporation shall con- 
tinue to act in violation of this sec- 
tion. This section shall not apply to 
the agents of corporations transacting 
business under the provisions of Art- 
icle Six of this chapter. 

You have furnished me with copies 
of two opinions, one rendered by the 
Attorney General under date of De- 
cember 18, 1902, and the other of 
June 2, 1904. In both of said opinions 
it has been held that the acts set 
forth in your communication consti- 
tute the transaction of the business 
of insurance within this State, so that 
the person or corporation engaged 
in such transactions must comply with 
the requirements of the Insurance 
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TORONTO CONVENTION 


AN IMPORTANT GATHERING. 


Interesting Questions Discussed at 
Opening Session by McMullen, 
Putnam and Rittenhouse. 


The eighteenth annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ opened its first session 
at Toronto yesterday morning with 
an exceptionally large attendance. 
Contrary to the general expectation, 
delegates were in their usual jovial 
mood. Nevertheless it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the future of 
the life insurance solicitor and the 
approaching convention had much in 
common: 

On Tuesday, the day before the op- 
ening of the convention, the Executive 
Committee held its customary meet 
ing at which several important fea- 
tures were discussed One of these 
pertained to the status of the Life 
Association News and the probability 
of continuing it in the future: also 
whether the present arrangement of 
having an editorial committee of five 
continue to supervise the matter pub 
lished was desirable It has been 
intimated that this arrangement made 
it difficult to handle. After a frank 
discussion the committee decided that 
the Association needed the News as 
an official organ, and that as it was 
to express the sentiments of the body 
as a whole it would be inadvisable 
to delegate the work of editing it to 
anv one individual. 

The Minneapolis association triea 
te secure an amendment to the con- 
stitution under which discrimination 
would be made as to personal repre- 
sentation in the organization, a fea- 
ture which Chairman Woodman would 
not entertain 

One of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion in the lobby of the hotel on 
Tuesday pertained to the President 
and Secretary of the ensuing vear 

The duties of the president, and 
drain upon his time, are such that 
that few men could afford to accept 
a second term, and although it is un- 
derstood that Mr. McMullen is not a 
candidate for re-election, and in fact 
would not accept same, little has been 
said as regards a successor. 

Secretary E. J. Clark has served 
the Association well for many years 
but his business duties have so in- 
creased that it is impossible to con 
tinue in office longer The choice 
of the convention for a _ successor 
would undoubtedly be Wm. M. Wood 
the popular secretary of the Pitts- 
burg Association, but he has placed 
hiniself on the unobtainable list 

President McMullen’s Address. 

After the customary opening exer- 
cises which included the Invocation 
bv Rev. John Potts, Addresses of 
Welcome, and Roll Call of Delegates 
President McMullen delivered his an. 
nual address which was in part as 
follows: 

Since our last convention the New 
York Inws have become actual facts: 
we have been operating under them 
for nearly eight months, and while it 
may be too soon to judge them as a 
whole, sufficient history has been 
made to demonstrate that section 97 
is so drastic as to actually menace 
the future of the business. 

The National Association is not 
now, and has never been in favor of 
high commissions and bonuses. or of 
the rebating and twisting fostered by 





them. On the contrary, its history is 
resplendent with protests against such 
practices. From 1892 to the present 
time our organization has steadfast- 
ly opposed the payment of companies 
of the high commissions and bonuses, 
that were meant to encourage rebat- 
ing, and pile up a large volume of 
“business at all, being based on first 
year premiums, the greater part of 
which was never paid by the insured. 
In 1895, President Plummer, by his 
untiring effort and zeal, accomplished 


what was thought to be the impos- 
sible, in his campaign among the 
Home offices, which resulted in the 


signing by the presidents of practical- 
ly all of the old ltme companies, of 
an anti-rebate agreement. That 
agreement provided that all charges 
of suspected rebate should be referred 
to Speaker Thomas B. Reed, as ref- 
eree, and the accused, if found guilty, 
dismissed from the service of his 
company and not employed by any 
company party to the agreement for 
a period of at least one year. In a 
very short time the hoped for good 
effects of this agreement vanished, 
and the mad race fer volume at any 
cost was again resumed. In 1899 we 
again passed resolutions asking the 
companies to aid us in correcting 
field methods by abolishing extrava- 
gant bonuses and decreasing first 
vear commissions. These resolutions 
were reaffirmed in 1900. Our appeals 
were ignored, we were looked upon 
by scme as well meaning, but with- 
out the proper conception of the cor- 


rect way to secure business. (Alas: 
there is no doubt now, from any 
quarter, as to the wisdom of the 


recommodations cf this association). 
The senseless unbusinesslike race for 
volume continued, until checked by 
the Armstrong investigation, the fierce 
publicity of which had already caused 
a general house-cleaning within the 
business, together with changes of 
management and a complete revulsion 
of sentiment on these very points, in 
the ecmpanies that had been leading 
in that mad chase and before any “re- 
form” laws were enacted. 

In that investigation, in fact in 
none of the investigations of the past 
two years, have the agents of this 
country been on trial. Indeed, had 
the voice of the National Association 


been heeded by those in executive 
autherity, the recent troubles would 
have been averted. But, as a result 


of the flagrant misdeeds, mismanage- 
ment and false ideals of a few, the 
honorable agents of this country, of 
which this association is composed, 
are today bearing the burden of has- 
ty legislation, which, however honest- 
ly intended to correct those evils, 
was largely unnecessary for that good 
purpose and has had the actual bad 
results of seriously interfering with 
the proper conduct and progress of 
the business. 


Must Oppose Extreme Reductions. 


I repeat, we are and have always 
been opposed to high commissions 
and in favor of moderate first year 


commissions and liberal renewals. 
But we must oppose the present ex- 
treme reductions in compensation, 
not merely because they cut it too 
low for present agents, but because 
they leave no provision of the cost of 
developing new agents. Long experi 
ence has demonstrated that the gen- 
eral agency system of developing 
agents, in vogue among nearly all of 
the companies, is the most effective 
and economical. The present general 
agency contracts provide little or no 
margin either in first year or renewal 
commissions to compensate the gen- 
eral agent fer the time and money 
necessary to develop new agents, and 
therefore is economically unsound. 
The agency force in this country has 
been depleted fully 30 per cent. and 
the recruiting stationg are dormant, 
Never, in the history of Life Insur- 
ance, has the flow of new blood into 
the agency foree been at such @ low 


ebb; and it is patent to all possessing 
knowledge of the business, that new 
recruits to the agency force are quite 
as necessary to the healthy growth 
of our companies, as are new policy 
holders. Old agents who are said to 
be doing fairly well, had their tuition 
and tutelage paid under entirely dif- 
ferent ccnditions and are now, in 
many cases, attached to the business 
by forfeitable renewals, which sus- 
tain and enable them to go ahead, 
ever hoping for the dawn of a bright- 
er day. As a matter of fact the num- 
ber of agents, old or new, that are 
now earning anything like a satisfac- 
tory income, on new business alone, 
under New York Cemmissions, are so 
few as to merely constitute the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. 


Few Possess Missionary Spirit. 


There are a few men in our busi- 
ness who would continue regardless 
of the rate of compensation, becauge 
they love the work; they are imbued 
with that beautiful missicnary spirit, 
which sometimes impels men to leave 
their relatives and friends to spread 
the gospel in an unfriendly heathen 


land. That is all very nice, but most 
of us are in the business because it 
did, at one time, afford an opportunity 
whereby honest men could make a 
living and if thrifty, acquire a com- 
petency for old age. Not so now! 
The New York law practically says 


to the agent, “All ye who enter here, 
leave hope for future behind.” If 
your ambition for yourself and family 
does not extend beyond a bare current 
living, you may be centent. If on the 
hand, you have a family to educate 
and provide for; if you wish to be a 
factor in your community and acquire 
a competency for old age, vou have 
no right te be content. Nor as a 
citizen having special knowledge of 
this subject, have you any right to 
withheld your constant and earnest 
protest against laws that will most 
of all injure the great host of ée- 
nendent ones not now protected by 
insurance. Any law that ferbids the 
healthy legitimate growth of a _ busi- 
ness of such vital importance to all 
of our people, as life insurance, is 
contrary to public policy and opposed 
to the development of a higher social 
ecndition for which the world is striv- 
ing. Section 97 of the New York law 
is a menace to the future of life in- 
surance, because it has robbed the 
business of its future for the great 
body of honorable agents, who, by 
their courage and faith, created this 
world-wide beneficent busines. There- 
fore, gentlemen, it is my judgment, 
that we should take definite and ag- 
gressive steps to bring about the 
sneedy modification of that unjust sec- 
tion and also to prevent, in so far as 
possible, the passage of similar un- 
wise measures in Canada and else- 
where. 


ADDRESS OF H. H. PUTNAM. 





Henry H. Putnam, Secretary Na- 
tional Association Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, spoke upon “Agents’ 
Organizations In Insurance,” as fol- 
lows: 

My Friends.—Last January I had 
some correspondence with one of your 
vice-presidents, who asked me _ to 
make some suggestions as to the or- 
ganization of a real association of 
life agents. I replied that if I were to 
do so I should simply try to talk about 
the experience of the “National Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents.” I told him that I knew how 
this fire agents’ association had been 
organized, what it meant, the force 
which kept it together, and felt that 
it was well within the facts to say 
that the association, in its effect upon 
public opinion, exerted more influence 
than any other organization in the 
pusiness, 

I also told him that the fire agents’ 


association stood for certain definite 
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principles of protecti6n for agents; 
that it conferred with companies on 
an equal footing, that the members of 
the association tried to give and take, 
and where there was an evil in the 
business detrimental to the agency 
interest, it was boldly assailed and 
fought in ‘the open. Out ofthis cor- 
respondence grew the invitation to 
speak to you today upon “Agents’ Or- 
ganizaticns in Insurance.” 
Fire Agents’ Organization. 

The “National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents” is a _ protec- 
tive agents’ organization comprised of 
local men who represent the compan- 
ies. The local fire insurance man oc- 
cupies a unique position in that he 
represents, in almest every instance, 
more than one company. For this 
reason, the individuality of the com- 
pany is not so much of a factor with 
the purchaser of insurance as the 
character and standing of the agent. 

The agent, therefore, to an unusual 
extent controls and regulates his busi- 
ness, building it up by personality and 
sclicitation. The distribution of risks 
among the companies represented 
rests largely with the agent himself; 
hence the companies try to influence 
the placement of the business by the 
agent, and not by the purchaser. The 
fire agent holds the business to be 
distinctively his own, his service to 
the company being discharged by 
strict integrity and a fair distribution 
of risks. 

The Fire Agents’ National Associa- 
tion was organized to protect the pro 
fessional rights of the agent, and the 
association grew out of a _ positive 
need for such protection. The agents 
found that companies, from which 
they had secured appointments coy- 
ering definite territory, were invad- 
ing that territory directly from the 
home office, writing policies for dis- 
tant city brokers under more favor- 
able terms than they would allow the 
local agent, thus putting him at a dis- 
advantage with non-resident compett- 
tion. In other words, the companies 
were writing insurance over the heads 
of their duly appointed local agents. 

In protesting against this competi- 
tion the individual agent found him- 
self practically powerless, the busi- 
ness which he gave the company from 
the small place being insignificant as 
compared with that of the non-resi- 
dent broker located in the home of- 
fice city of the company. A realiza- 
ticn of this weakness brought the Na- 
tional Association into being. It was 
seen that only by getting agents all 
over the country into association, 
utilizing, as it were, the power of 
mass play, could the individual agent 
make himself as strong as the whole 
in his request for the recognition of 
his rights. 

The voice of thousands of 
protesting fo the company against 
overhead writing, put the individual 
agent on an equal footing with the 
non-resident broker, for the friendship 
cf all agents is worth more to the 
company than the favor of a few 
brokers, no matter how powerful. 


agents 


Opposition of Companies. 

At the inception of this movement 
the power of the companies was felt. 
It made the agents timid, and only 
a secre of bold spirits met in Chicago 
in 1896 and formed the National As 
sociation of “Local Fire Insurance 
Agents.” It took two years of agi- 
tation and debate to overcome this 
natural timidity and bring agents in- 
to the association in face of company 
opposition. 

It was natural for companies to 
oppose the movement,—first, because 
they thought it would interfere with 
‘oir independence; second, because 
they feared the organization would 
go to extremes and attempt dictation 
in all departments of company man- 
agement. 

The association, however, never 
had this object in view. It aimed 
solely to fortify the agent in protect- 


ing his own interest, The company 
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interest was well cared for in the 
crganizations which the officers them- 
selves maintained. The agents realiz- 
ed that only by setting off against 
company organization the power of 
agency organization, could there be an 
equalization of forces which would 
guarantee equality to the agent. 
Overhead Writing Canvass. 

At the third annual convention the 
agents’ associaticn felt strong enough 
to take a bold step in asking their 
companies to protect them in their ter 
ritorial rights. Resolutions were 
adopted definitely defining those 
rights, and the president of the as 
sociation was instructed to canvass 
all companies, securing from them ar 
agreement not to issue polictes over 
the heads of their agents. It was 
decided also that the list of compa 
nies making such an agreement should 
be published broadcast and agents 
asked to give them preference in the 
placing of their business. You see 
therein the significance of the force 
exerted and the extraordinary char- 
acter of the proposed canvass,—much 
as though your Naticnal Association 
ten years ago had decided to canvass 


the life companies to secure from 
them an agreement not to send so- 
called “lightning specials” into your 


territory to compete with the local 
man duly appointed to represent them 

The asscciation was fortunate in 
having at its head in this crisis a 
man of unusual force and discretion 
The eanvass was made. It took one 
year to complete it. The campaign 
had to be conducted with skill and 
diplomacy, but it succeeded, probab!, 
beyond the fondest hopes of the 
agents who recommended it. Every 
important ccmpany in the business 
gave our association the assurance 
necessary to put its name upon the 
published list. By the canvass anil 
the agreement secured from the com 
panies there became established the 
principle of protection to the loca! 


agent against overhead writing. In 
deed many of the companies were 
quite ready to meet the wishes of 


their agents in this way fer it gave 
them a good reason for resisting the 
blandishments of the non-resident 
broker. While the companies might 
consent to issue policies for non-resi- 
dent brokers, they felt they could not 


afford to have their names excluded 
frem a published list of companies 
agreeing to protect their agents 


against overhead writing. 

This canvass did not stop overhead 
writing, but by holding every com- 
pany up to the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of protection, it reduced the 
practice to a minimum, and put money 
into the pockets of the lecal agents. 
Before the canvass companies were 
asserting that they had a right to is- 
sue policies over the heads of agents 
appointed for a _ specified territory. 
After the canvass this practice was 
universally accepted as a wrong, and 
if policies were so issued it was done 
secretly, with the constant fear that 
a violaticn of this principle might be 
detected and justice meted out to the 
company through an aroused agency 
opinion. 

But my friends, this was only the 
first stroke for independence and pro 
tection by the local agents. The as- 
sociation was elated but not carried 
away by its success. It attempted no 
dictation, it sought to use no un 
American methods. It stood only for 
the power of association to influence 
public opinion in favor of the just 
rights of the agent. Since this first 
campaign in regard to overhead writ- 
ing, other issues cf equal concern to 
agents have been fought out. I will 
cite but one. 


Ownership of Expirations. 
In Yonkers, N. Y., a fire insurance 
company secured an injunction 


against an agent prohibiting him from 
soliciting renewals, thus cutting out 
all the value in the agency plant. 
The company securing the injunc- 
tion Was strong, well equipped finan: 
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cially to fight this legal issue. The 
agent was weak and financially unable 
to meet the company in the courts 
upon equal grounds. But the issues 
in the case concerned every agent in 
the country. The injunction, if al- 
lowed to stand, would lead other com- 
panies, in other cases, to use this 
form of legal proscription. It would 
rest upen the books as a precedent 
for court decisions in similar cases. 

The National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents therefore made 
the cause of this Yonkers agent its 
own, appointed a special committee 
to raise funds and employ counse! 
to fight the case to the court of last 
resort, thus making the individual 
agent concerned as strong in his con- 
test for his rights as the company it- 
self. 

The case aroused intense interest 
in fire insurance circles. Agitation 
and discussion about the issues con- 
cerned went on continuously. Agents 
all over the country became aroused. 
Contributions of money were sent in 
from individuals and from state asso- 
ciations. For one year the fight con- 
tinued, and when the decision of the 
higher court, upon appeal, was rend- 
ered, it reversed the injunction and 
recognized all the rights and clainis 
cf the agency interest. The decision 
not only fixed the legal rights of the 
agent, but influenced the drift of com- 
pany opinion and practice. In other 
words, through the power of organiza- 
tion, the agents secured from the com- 
panies a recognition of ethical prin- 
ciples in regard to renewals, ‘which 
alone has made the organization worth 
to them all the time and money put 
into it. 


Co-operation With Companies. 

These are but examples, the most 
striking, typical of the work and po- 
siticn occupied by the fire agents’ 
association. What has been the re- 
sult? In ten years, by strict adher- 
ence to protective principles and by 
rigidly refraining from interference 
in those departments of the business 
strictly within the domain of the ex- 
ecutive officers, the association has 
won the respect and admiration of 
the companies. More than that it has 
obtained frem them recognition as 
an independent force in the business, 
and there has grown up a positive 
feeling of friendship and a willingness 
to meet the agents’ organization half 
way in any matter in which the agents 
have a just complaint, or any pro- 
ject which concerns the advancement 
of the business as a whole. 

Life Agents’ Associations. 

The methods of doing business in 
life insurance are quite different from 
these in fire insurance. So also has 
the genesis, purpose and work of 
yeur organization been radically dif- 
ferent from that of the fire agents’ 
association. Where the fire agent rep- 
resents a number of companies in a 
given locality, the life company, 
through the general agency system, 
maintains a corps of local represen- 
tatives in each district. The fire agent 
is almost universally confined in his 
appointment to a single place and its 
contigucus territory; the local life 
agent is often assigned a_ territory 
embracing a number of places, some- 
times a whole State, although he may 
appoint sub-agents for particular lo- 
calities. 

In your case the National Associa- 
tion was the child of local associa- 
ticns, whereas the fire agents’ Nation- 
al Association was the parent. Your 
organization, instead of being main- 
tained for the protection of the agency 
interest, has cultivated the company 
point of view. Company officers have 
held membership in your associations, 
and have been elected to the highest 
Offices. 

The primary idea back of your or- 
ganization has been to dignify and 
promote your business before the pub- 
lic. For this reason vou have felt ob- 
ligated to shun the discussion of dis- 
puted questions in insurance practice 
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and to refrain from legislation upon 
these questions. 
agents’ annual convention has been 
an open forum of debate and legisla 


tion upon the vital questions of the 


day,—things which bore directly upon 
business practice,—ycu have dealt 
largely with generalities and kept the 
real problems and the unformed is 
sues in the background. 

I would not be so unfair to thoss 
whose fidelity and industry has built 
up your National Association as to 
say that it has not served life insur 
ance—and served it well. I was for 
many years associated with the man 
whem you call the father of life un 
derwriters’ associations. I was present 
with him at the birth of this National 
Association in Boston. I worked 
closely with him then, day and niglit, 
as a journalist. I attended with him 
year after year the conventions of 
your organization. I count among m) 
personal friends many of the leaders 
in your organization. I know, there- 
fore, something about what has been 
done by this association for the good 
of life insurance, and the monument 
which you have erected to the mem- 
ory of Col. Ransom at West Newton 
is. in effect, a monument to the work 
ef this association which can never 
be effaced or forgotten. 


Facing New Conditions. 

But, my friends, you are dealing 
today with issues in the business un- 
dreamed of at the time your national 
association was formed. You are 
faced by new problems, and it is at 
this critical point in your history, as 
you look out over the field of future 
endeavor, that you must consider 
whether the time has not arrived for 
you to attack the problems of life in- 
surance in a different way, and 
whether you may not find it best to 
hold yourself in a position of relation- 
ship to the companies more nearly 
corresponding to that of the fire 
agents’ association. 

I feel that you will permit me to 
speak frankly upon this question, for 
in the face of a crisis all precedents 
fail. It is not a question of what has 
been done before, or how it has been 
done.: It is not a matter of tradition. 
The situation is one which strikes 
directly at your own interests as the 
field representatives of the life insur- 
ance companies. 

It is true that in an ideal state of 
society the interests of all who are 
engaged in a particular business are 
mutual. But for obvious reasons this 
cannot be practically true. As _ be- 
tween those who serve and those who 
are served, there is a difference im 
the point of view. It cannot be other- 
wise simply because human nature is 
as it is. The companies are strong 
and well equipped. They are com- 
petent to care for themselves. They 
have more recently taken steps to do 
so through the medium of an organ- 
ization of executive officers, However 


While the fire 


much the companies may say that 


they will give their agents a square 


deal, they must inevitably be influ 
enced by their point of view, and 


their first ccnsideration is alwa“s the 


particular interest which they believ« 
they should serve. 

None will make it of first concern 
to look after the interests of agent 
except the agent himself As so 
ciety is now constructed, the agent, 
acting alone, is weak in the defense 
of his own interests. He must asso- 
ciate with his fellows having the 
same interest, thus supplementing his 
individual strength and initiative by 
the pewer of the whole mass. Ther 
are things of common interest which 
concern all agents. Upon these things 
they can and should act as a unit. By 
handing these things over to organ 
ized effort, the agent gives himselt 
larger freedom for individua! initia 
tive. 

Need of Protective Organization 

It seems to me that the position 
of the life agent today is similar to 
that of the fire agent. Eliminating 
the differences in method and in or 
ganization (for these are but matters 
of detail) the essential fact remains, 
that the life agent now needs, as the 
fire agent needed ten years ago, a 
protective organization which wil! 
take up as its own, with perfect free 
dom and absence cf restraint from 
company control, the vital questions 
of business practice—not in a spiri 
of antagonism to the companies, or 
with any purpose to dictate company 
policv, or to invade these questions 
which come strictly within the field 
of executive management—but to 
Stand distinctively for the agents’ 
cause, making your organization one 
of agents, for agents, to be maintain- 
ed by agents. 

The business of life insurance has 
been attacked by foes within and 
foes without. There has been a revo 
lution. The causes of that revolution 
are traced back largely to defects in 
executive management. But when 
the state came to the point of apply- 
ing a remedy, the real punishment for 
these infractions was inflicted upon 
agents In other words, the legislat- 
ors, trying to appease an aroused pub 
lic opinion, and acting under the ad 
vice of experts obligated to company 
interests, sought to reform life insur 
ance by striking at the backbone of 
the business. 

Life insurance in America has been 
built up by the soliciting agent. Now 
that it has been reared to vast pro- 
portions and has become such a big 
factor in the econemic welfare of the 
country, we find a very definite pur- 
pose to eliminate the agent, to mini- 
mise to the last degree the oppor- 
tunities of life which have heretofore 
been open to him. The evils of life 
insurance exposed to public gaze grew 
out cf executive mismanagement, but 
the neck of the agent has been ey 
pored to the axe, 


When the real crisis arose and leg- 
islation in New York was proposed 
by the Armstrong Committee striking 
at the livelihood of the agent, was 
your National Association in a posi 
tion where it could influence public 
opinion, or effectively work against 
this injustice? There is but one an. 
swer. The agents’ protest at that tim 
was voiced through has organiza 
tion by individual effort and in re 
sponse to the simple law of self-pres 
ervation. It is, of course, true that 
the machinery of your local associa 
tions was effectively used; but your 
National Association was powerles 
to deal with the essentially national 
issues with which you were confront 
/ 





er 
Is it too much to say that your Na 
tional Association should have been 
in a position, should have 
equipped, that its influence in the 
situation would have been felt from 
the very start, so that it could have 
assisted in shaping events, instead of 
trying to fight the fire after it had 


been so 


become a conflagration 


But, my friends, the fact is you 
had no organization in existence at 
that time which could do that pa 
ticular work Tradition, precedent 
affiliation, all stood in the way of 
active participation in the march of 
events 


Preparation for the Future. 
fhere is no need, however, to go 
over the past. Remember what vour 
organization has done, but take good 
care that it shall be effectively equip 


d to represent your interests, and 


e 
} 


to stand for you as an independent 


fcree and power in directing event 
Make your annual conventions open 
forums of debate. Do not hesitate to 
speak positively through the medium 
of resolution for sound principles ef 
insurance Meet your cempanies in 
manful spirit, not with demands, but 
with requests Go to your State leg 
islatures in the same spirit Stand al 
ways for the elevation and “profé 
sionalization” of your calling Anil 
remember that a hundred men worl 
ing together with a common purpos« 
and for a common interest can ac 
complish more than ten thousand who 
are unorganized and working sep 
rately without definite purpos« 

We know from experience in t! 


fire business that none fn that brane} 


of insurance are better qualified to 
influence public opinion than the agent 
who comes in centact with the people 
This is equally true in life insurane 
The agents reach the people TI 

understand them, they know wha 
they are thinking about, and tl 

know how to approach ther The 
agency interest—the backbone of lif: 
insurance—should be served an 
built up by organization, and, in n 

opinion, your National Associatior 
should make itself strong on the sid 
of the agency interest Thi as it 
seems to me, can be done only by cut 


ting loose from all entangling all 
ances and making your 
its essence an agents’ organizatior 
What I say is but an echo of the 
thought in many minds here today 
future may bring to tl 


association in 


What the 
life agent vou cannot say You need 
however, a watch dog on the tower 


You need an association whose officer 


feel cbligated to take the agency point 


of view, and who ars vet broad 
enough to appreciate and recogniz 
the company and public side But 
whatever the future of life insurancé 
may be, it goes without saving that 


the agent for many, many years, will 
be an essential factor in the busine 
and it will be equally essential that 
his interests shall be cared for by 
organization; that, in a word, he shall 
take up for himself, through the mean 
cf association, the protection of those 
things which mean so much fo him 
in the matter of livelihood and family 
interest. 
Soliciting Agents. 

Although I am speaking to a bodv 
of so-called general agents or man 
agers, yet I know you will understand 
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me when I say that the power and 
force of your organization will be 
greatly increased if you can secure 
the co-operation and active participa- 
tion of the working agent or solici- 
tor. In a sense we may say that there 
is a diversity of interest between the 
solicitor and general agent. But this 
is true only in appearance and not in 
fact. The general agent and the so- 
licitor both work from the same 
standpoint, and both are in essence 
solicitors, the general agent being 
merely a captain of solicitors. 

They are the commissioned men 
working in the field to build up the 
business of the company, and there- 
fore their attitude towards antagonis- 
tic economic forces is the same. 

I believe that your organization 
should be open to the solicitors, their 
membership invited and urged. For 
they, even “more than the general 
agent, come in close contact with the 
people, and, like the local agents in 
fire insurance, can do more towards 
influencing and moulding public opin- 
ion than any other element in the 
business. 

American Democracy. 

Now, my friends, I believe from 
the bottom of my soul in American 
Democracy. I have faith in the peo- 
ple of this country to intelligently 
work out the problems with which 
they are faced. I am certain that 
unsound thinking, which finds its re- 
flection in unsound. legislation, can- 
not permanently prevail. The people 
may be misled for a time by the plea 
of the political demagog or the be- 
wildering argument of the self-inter- 
ested insurance expert. But give them 
time and they will detect the flaw. 
Experience is a dear, but always nec- 
essary, teacher. A past generation 
has been taught by the fallacy of as- 
sessmentism. The present generation 
must be taught that the fundamental 
principles upon which the life insur- 
ance idea is based, cannot be made 
the subject of irresponsible experi- 
mentation without danger to the whole 
structure; that reserves have a deti- 
nite function of their own, unrelated 
to expense, and that expense cannoi 
be regulated by arbitrarily limiting 
the earning power of the worker. 


ADDRESS OF E. E. RITTENHOUSE. 
E. E. Rittenhouse, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Colorado spoke upon the 
subject “Fooling The Public—the 
Penalty.” He said: 

A year ago life insurance 
erally were seriously alarmed at the 
danger which seemed to threaten in 
the then approaching sessions of about 
forty legislatures in the United States. 

Today these two score law-making 
bodies have met and adjourned, and 
if I am correctly informed, radical in- 
surance legislation was enacted in but 
two of them. The refusal of 38 out 
of 40 States to follow the lead of New 
York, or to be swayed by the yellow 
press, offers the best of proof that 
the tendency of our people is toward 
sane and reasonable insurance regu- 
lation. New laws were needed to cor- 
rect certain evils, but heroic methods 
should only be applied when ordinary 
methods fail. Instead of spreading to 
other States I believe the harsh and 
oppressive features of the laws passed 


men gen- 


in the radical States will be either 
modified or repealed in the near fut- 
ure, 


Some laws need correction, and cer- 
tain insurance practices need reform- 


ing. With the help of such vigorous 
organizations as the Life Underwrit: 
ers We will get both. The world is 
still moving ahead, and the institu- 


tion of insurance is keeping pace with 
it. Life insurance is being perfected 
and better managed every day. 

We must judge our lawmakers, com- 
missioners and insurance men not by 
the acts of the minority who do 
wrong, but by those of the majority 
who do right, and it is to the pow- 
erful majority of insurance men who 
are right that I address myself to- 
day, with the hope of inducing them 


the acts of the minority who do 
those who are wrong. 

We cannot fool the public in insur- 
ance without paying the penalty. The 
cost of State supervision and the loss 
of public confidence are two of the 
penalties we are now paying for this 
offense. If our insurance laws and 
State supervision have proved annoy- 
ing and burdensome é4o insurance of: 
ficials and to policyholders, it must 
be remembered that they were made 
necessary and called into existence by 
insurance men who did wrong, al- 
though, as usual,, the burden falls 
with equal severity upon those whe 
did right. 

From data gathered from the differ 
ent departments I find that the cash 
penalty paid through Insurance De- 
partments in the United States last 
year in fees and special taxes was, Mm 
round figures, $12,000,000. 

That portion of this enormous an- 
nual penalty which exceeds the cost 
of operating the insurance depart- 
ments, is to my notion, uncalled for 
and unjust. It discriminates against 
those who are trying to save and pro- 
vide for the future of their depend- 


ants by making them pay double 
taxes. 
But the people themselves have 


levied these double taxes and seem 
to be satisfied with them. 
Unfair Inducements. 

Among the present-day schemes to 
fool the public which have attracted 
more than usual attention during the 
past two or three years are the spec- 
ial contract and agency stock plans. 

Owing to the initiative taken by 
life underwriters in securing in many 
States the adoption of the anti-rebate 
law several years ago, and largely 
to the activity and influence of the 
members of your organization in re- 
cent years, the special or advisory 
board contract has been prohibited 
in nearly all the States. This plan 
embecdied the twin evils of rebating 
and unjust discrimination. These 
evils were so adroitly concealed that 
it took several years for our law- 
givers and commissioners to discover 
and actively oppose them. The com- 
panies that have used these induce- 
ments find that they become a very 
heavy financial burden in a very few 
vears. It cannot be said that danger 
from these sources is entirely elim- 
inated, ‘or certain companies have 
included a special contract provision 
in some of their policies. Such of 
these contracts as have come to my 
attention still contain the element of 
unjust discrimination. While you are 
to be congratulated upon the splen- 
did fight you have made against this 
scheme to fool the public, the tail of 
the snake is still wriggling and needs 
watching. 


The Agency Stock Plan. 

The agency stock plan of fooling 
the public which has also been ruled 
against by a number of commission- 
ers, is more modern, more plausible, 
and, ,therefore, more dangerous than 
the special contract. The success of 
the agency stock plan is based upon 
the theory that by placing the agency 
department of an insurance company 
under another corporation economies 
will be effected in the production of 
business and that these savings will 
g0 back to the policyholders in the 
form of large, luscious dividends up- 
on the agency stock. Another the- 
ory, which is still more plausible, is 
that by scattering special contracts 
or stock among the policyholders they 
will develop extraordinary zeal in se- 
curing new business. 

This theory has not been sustained 
by experience. Some of these com- 
panies have done a large business, 
but this business has not been induced 
by those holding the stock, but by 
the company which has given stock 
to get it. 

At the outset, the chief asset of 
most companies using this plan, be- 
sides the names of a few prominent 
men who are usually induced to take 


stock, is their own estimates or prom- 
ises of the size of these profits. 

I do not believe it possible for two 
or three corporations to conduct an 
insurance business cheaper than one 
can do it. 

So far as I am informed, this plan 
is, with few exceptions, confined to 
new companies. The actual experi- 
ence of those companies which I have 
looked into shows an increase above 
the ordinary expenses instead of the 
promised decrease. 

One of the most serious. objections 
to this scheme is, that it opens wide 
the door to deception and fraud, and 
there is plenty of evidence that this 
opening has been freely used. The 
most extraordinary estimates of prof- 
its were issued,—estimates which, to 
any thinking man, must seem utter- 
ly absurd. The returns promised up- 
on the premiums, in addition to the 
insurance, I have found to_run up to 
250 per cent per annum and in an ex- 
ceptional case to over 500 per cent 
per annum. For the full period on 
20 payment policies they often run up 
into the thousands per cent. 

I have here a book of printed esti- 
mates showing the probable returns 
on the premium investment from the 
insurance company and the agency 
stock company. At age 38 on a $10,- 
000.00 policy, I find the returns est! 
mated from the agency stock com- 
pany are so high that they reduce the 
total premiums for the 20 years to 
$64.00 while the insurance company 
estimates its profits and surrender 
value to be $7,630.00. This shows the 
tidy return of 11,922 per cent. on the 
investment of $64.00, besides the in- 
surance. 

Why worry about low commissions 
when such opportunities confront 
you? 

But this is not all. The estimated 
value of the stock of the agericy com- 
pany at the end of the period, as 
stated by the solicitors under instruc- 
tions, raised this estimated return to 
about 21,000 per cent for the 20 year 
period. 

I received this book not from some 
small wild-cat promoter of a mush- 
room company, but from the vice- 
president of a prosperous and well es 
tablished company, which regarded 
itself as eminently respectable. This 
is the highest estimate I have found, 
but I presume there are others of 
which I am not informed that are 
equally extravagant, and _ perhaps 
worse. It is but fair to say that the 
use of this estimate book to which I 
refer was abandoned, at the request 
of an Insurance Department. 


Deception An Essential Feature. 

While uninformed men may go into 
them with the best of motives, it 
Seems to me that deception is one of 
the essential features of such agency 
stock plans, because, unless promises 
of extraordinary profits are made, the 
concern will do no more _ business 
than an ordinary company, and we all 
know that the financial departments 
of the old line insurance companies 
are earning every dollar possible on 
the money they receive from the pub- 
lic without speculation with it, and 
speculation with insurance funds is 
not permitted by the State. Is it not 
just as wrong to introduce the spec- 
ulative feature into procuring the 
policyholders’ money as it is to use 
it in investing his money after it is 
received? Life insurance is entirely 
too serious and sacred a proposition 
to be linked with a gambling device 
of any sort. 

But laying aside the deceptive meth- 
ods which we know are connected 
with most of these agency stock plans, 
let us look at another phase for a 
moment. In some instances a hold- 
ing, or securities company is organ- 
izezd to own or control the stock of 
the insurance company and of the 
agency company. Either under the 
three-corporation or the two-corpora- 
tion plan the functions of the insur- 
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single questionable transaction.”—New 
York Sun, 12-12-05. 
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NOTHING TO CONCEAL. 


Equitable Life Extends Every Facil- 
ity to H. S. Vail—Now Making 
Investigation. 


Press dispatches from the West 
have been announcing an intended 
visit to the Home office of the Equit- 
able Life of this city by one, H. S. 
Vail, “an actuary” of Chicago, who 
seeks information as to a matured 
policy held by a Mr. Ellinger. It is 
stated that he seeks information upon 
which to file a complaint against the 
Society if the facts should seem to 
warrant it. 

Upon his arrival at the Home of- 
fice, Vice-president Judge Day who is 
acting president in the absence of 
Mr. Morton, authorized that every fa- 
cility possible be placed at his dis- 
posal so as to afford a complete and 
thoroughly examination, which in- 
structions have been carried out. 

In this connection it may be said 
that the management of the Equit- 
able Life have nothing to conceal. 
They realize that a gigantic trust has 
been placed in their charge and that 
the interest of the policyholders are 
paramount. Business is being conduct- 
ed with the idea of conserving the 
interest of policyholders, so that in 
refusing desired examinations it is 
with the object of avoiding petty an- 
noyances rather than fear as to the 
outcome. 


A BIG APPOINTMENT. 


Prudential Secures S. C. Bolling for 
Chicago Agency—Enjoys Suc- 
cessful Career. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
has just made an tmportant appoint 
ment in selecting S. C. Bolling, until 
recently Executive Superintendent of 
Agencies at the Home office of the 
Equitable Life, as manager of its Or- 
dinary Department at Chicago, cover- 
ing some forty counties in Northern 
Illinois. 

Mr. Bolling was born in Mobile, 
Ala., about 55 years ago, and com- 
menced his business career in the re- 
tail drug trade in the south. Desir- 
ing a more active occupation, he ac- 
cepted the California general agency 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia in 1892. His success was such 
that President Fouse brought him to 
the Home office the next year, making 
him Ageney Manager for the entire 
field. 

This position he held for five years 
and in 1898 resigned to become Direc- 
tor of Agents for the Franklin Life 
of Springfield, Til. In this position 
he was afforded an opportunity to 
familiarize himself with every nook 
and corner of the State of Illinois, 
and also middle western territory gen- 
erally. 

In 1901 he was tendered the posi- 
tion cf Executive Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Equitable Life, df New 
York, operating from the Home office, 
which position he held until the spring 
of this year when he voluntarily re- 
signed. 

It has been the desire of Mr. Bolling 
for some time to get back into active 
field work—a step rarely taken by 
executive officers—and that he should 
select the Prudential for his life work 
is a compliment to that company. He 
is a capable life insurance man, and 
in addition to being a personal pro- 
ducer has the ability to secure goof 
men and train them in the proper 
manner. 

Mr. Bolling takes charge cf his new 
duties on Monday, September 2nd, 
and it may be depended upon will 
produce the goods. 





To Supply Test Case. 


As announced in the Eastern Un 
derwriter some weeks ago, the Metro 
politan Tife, believing the Robertson 
law of Texas to be unconstitutional, 
will test it in the courts. The com- 


pany has refused to file its prelimin- 

ary report with the State Insurance 

Department, and will ignore the other 

requirements of the statute, until 

their validity be passed upon in court. 

Death of Prominent Northwestern 
Mutual Life Agent. 


W. H. Surles, of Milwaukee, a gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mu 
tual Life, and widely known in life in- 
surance circles, died suddenly at his 
home on Tuesday. 





Asst. Actuary for State Mutual Life. 


C. Reginald Fitzgerald, B.A., A.1A., 
A.A.S., has been appointed assistant 
actuary of the State Mutual Life In 
surance Company. 





Advancement for C. C. Ferguson. 


Cc. C. Ferguson for the past seven 
years in the actuarial department of 
the Canada Life of Toronto, has been 
appointed chief actuary for the Great 
West Life of Winnipeg. 

Dr. John M. Banta Dead. 


Dr. John M. Banta, for many years 
a prominent member of the medical 


staff of the Prudential died at his 
home in Paterson, N. J., Tuesday, 


aged 54. 





Old Age State Pensions. 





In accordance with an act of the 
latest Massachusetts Legislature, 
Governor Guild recently appointed a 
commission to investigate a plan for 
furnishing State pensions to all per- 
sons over sixty-five years of age. 





Lawrence R. Hendricks and P. A. 
Kunkel, 226 Linz Building, Dallas, 
Texas, have been appointed Texas 


State managers for the United States 
Annuity & Life of Chicago which is 
operating under the registration act of 
Illinois and which will continue to do 
business in the Lone Star State. 





The Bankers’ Surety Company of 
Cleveland has been licensed to write 
fidelity and limited surety bonds in 
New Jersey. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAINS. 





Returns From Entire Field Satisfact- 
ory to Company—New York Leads. 


The record of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee for the first 
seven months of 1907 is an interest- 
ing and inspiring one, as demonstrat- 
ing that business can be written and 
the premiums secured. The record for 
this period in business written, as 
compared with 1906 is as follows: 





1906. 1907. 

January .$ 9,049,405 $ 9,791,263 
February 8,998,463 9,092,758 
MATON: 2.5. 10,226,731 10,462,316 
April 9,607,950 11,638,161 
ae Ce 10,828,487 10,917,275 
Pee awvows.a0 8,868,226 9,866,640 
een 7,854,547 9,404,916 
$65,433,809 $71,173,323 

This shows an increase for the 

seven months in “written” business 


of $5,739,514. The increase in “paid 
for’ business is even better, amount- 
ing to $6,485,093 more than during 
the similar period of 1907. The com- 


parative record for each month in 
“naid-for” business is as_ follows: 
1906. 1907. 
January .$ 7,732,181 $ 7,935,523 
February 7,690,054 8,107,158 


capes 9,069,033 


8.509.917 
7 


ee ,999,682 9,651,714 
ee ee 10,359,525 9,601,413 
ES 7,309,210 8.875.375 
| 6,062,814 8,308,260 





$55,063,383 $61,548,476 

Of special interest in the above is 
the marked increases in results for 
the months of June and July. 

That the company is experiencing 
general prosperity throughout the en- 
tire country is shown by the record of 
States for the month of July. Out of 
44 States and Territories reporting, 


32 show an increase as compared 
with the similar month of last year. 
New York leads, with Illinois second 





The Perkins Case. 





Judge Smith McPherson of the U. 
S. District Court at Topeka, Kansas, 
has denied the application for permis 
sion to exhume the body of the late 
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Growth of Company 


ORGANIZED 1857 


Dec. 3 ist lasurance in Force 
1866 . 2. eee eo © $ 22,517,043 
1886... . +++ 127,620,903 
Me 66 cle 8 64s 819,252,279 


Business of 1906 largest in history of Com- 
pany. Purely Mutual and transacts business 
only in healthful portions of United States. 





The Management The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. was en- 
dorstd by the New York Legislature 
when it passed laws in 1906 which virtually 


made mandatory the business policy of The 
Northwestern, 


And By The Public 


because more insurance was applied for in 
1906 than in any previous year of The North- 
western’s 50 years of existence. 
It is capable of easy demonstration thatThe 
Northwestern is the best Company to insure in 
See The Northwestern's 1907 policy con- 
tract with its Dividend Options, Paid-up and 
Endowment Options, Options of Settlement and 
the new Automatic Loan feature 
Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 
For further infarmation or an Agency, address 
H. F. NORRIS, 


Superintendent of Agenc.es 
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of America. 
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Financial Statement, Jan. 1, 1907. 


CS Saree re $29, 138,062.19 
Liabilities ......cceeees 26,318,347.00 
SURPLUS .........- $2,819,715.19 





A. G, BULLOCK, President. 
H. M. WITTER, Secretary 
Burton H. Wright, Supt. of Agencies. 


Lucius H. Perkins of Lawrence, Kan- 
Sas, who died in June last as a result 
of a fall from the top of his residence. 
Judge McPherson sustains the plea 
of the defendants that the court lacks 
jurisdiction, but says that his refusal 
to grant the order asked by tue com- 
plainants is without prejudice to any 
further application to this court or 
any other court in any action on or 
concerning the policy of insurance re- 
ferre d to in the bill of complaint. Per- 
kins carried a large amount of life 
insurance at the time, most of which 
was of recent issue. 


Return of A. F. McDonald. 


A P. McDonald, organizer and form- 
er third vice-president of the Reli- 


ance Life of Pittsburg, has re-entered 
the life insurance field. becoming man- 
ager of the newly organized Economic 
Life of Philadelphia for Pittsburg. Mr. 


IcDonald has long been identified 
with the business previous to his 
withdrawal to engage in other work 
He was for many years associated 
with the Pittsburg Agency of the 


Equitable 
solicitors. 
manager 


Life and one of its leading 
_ Subsequently he became 

. for Western Pennsylvania 
of the Mutual Life which position he 
occupied at the time he undertook the 
organization of the Reliance. It will 
be a pleasure to learn of his building 
up a successful agency. 





Assessment Report. 





The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has issued its Report on Assess- 
ment and Fraternal Associations for 
the year 1907. It shows that assess- 
ment institutions doing business in 
this State had assets aggregating $12,- 
063 and reported liabilities of 















$971,636. The total income during 
1JU6 Was $6,603,129; the excess in- 
come over disbursements being $1,- 
156,015. Of the total disbursements, 
>¥,05U,046 Went for the payment of 
claims. 

Fraternal societies had assets ag- 
sregating 599,309,527 with liabilities 
reported of $7,749,476. The total in- 
come was $65,306.761 and the total 
lisbursements, $54,554,410. 

Reliance Life. 
The business secured by the Reli- 


ance Life for July 

SOO As a stimulus 
auring Augu 
Will be 


aggregated $671,- 
for extra effort 
st and September prizes 
l awarded the three leaders fn 
each of the following divisions: 1— 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 








Cennecticut and Rhode Island. 2— 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Sc uth Carolina, Tennessee and 
Kentucky 3—Georgia, Fiérida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi 4—Qhio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin Colorado Missouri, Arkansas 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and New 
Mexico. ; ; 
John T. Cunningham, for many 
years manager for the Mutual Re- 
serve Life at Pittsburg has joined the 
force of the Reliance Life. T. T. Arm- 
strong, formerly with the Pacific Mut- 


ual becomes manager for the company 
t Cincinnati. F 





Chicago Life Company Licensed. 


. rhe Re public Life of Chicago whicn 
las been in the incubator for some- 
time has been licensed by the Illinois 
Department The Gompany will be 
financed by the Central Life Securi- 
ties Company. The Officers of the Re 
public Life are President, B. F 
Rhedus; first vice-president, Thomas 
Rhodus: second vice-president, E. T 
Rhodus; secretary, W. L. Sherrill 





The Home Life has appointed J. D. 
Lawrence, recently agency director 
for the New York Life in this city 
its manager at St. Louis. "a 





THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


LIFE INSURANCE CONDITIONS AND THE SOLICITOR 


By courtesy of Edward A Woods, 


manager, Pittsburg Agency of the 
Equitable Life, The Eastern Under- 
writer gives herewith his reply to 


criticisms by the editor of Life Asso- 
ciation News of his optimistic atti- 
tude toward present life insurance 
conditions as affecting the solicitor: 

“Two theories of conduct for life in- 
surance men are proposéd; one to 
give much attention to “moulding pub- 
lic opinion,” to “influencing the press,” 
legislators and executives as to legis- 
after old 


lation, attending to looking 

and securing new business in what 
time is left. The other is to spend 
as little time as possible in attend- 


ing to anything else but the insuring 
ot lives and the building up of our 
agencies under present conditions. 
It is unfortunate that a paper which 
ought to be as helpful to life insur- 
ance men as_ possible should so 
strongly support the first theory. 
The besetting sin of the life insur- 
ance man is his tendency to first at- 
tend to everything else but his own 
business. Not confined to regular 
hours and routine, he is in demand to 
first because 
second because 
do them at 


do the world’s chores, 

he can do them, and 

he is generally willing to 

the expense of himself, his family 

and company Agents who ought to 

know better, persuade themselves that 
take time from 


it is their duty to 
otherwise suc- 


business and upset an 


cessful month, by such interruptions, 

There never was a time when life 
insurance men ought to and could so 
easily secure new business as now. 
The laws of New York State and most 
other States deserve a fair and hon- 
est trial, and this cannot be given by 
agents worrving about “the situation” 
and spending a large part of their 
time in brooding over conditions in- 
stead of making an honest effort un- 
der them. Legislation and conditions 
are not ideal; they never have been; 
they never will be; and the agent who 
Waits to get the laws and other con- 
ditions just to his liking before he 
goes at life insurance to win will have 
to wait until he is as old as Methuse- 
lah 

On the other hand, thousands of life 
insurance men, some of them veter- 
ans and others new to the business 
are succeeding magnificently under 
conditions that to some are so dis- 


couraging that they spend a large part 
of their time at least in criticising 


them instead of trying to make a liv- 
ing 


Legislative Activity Regretted. 


It is to be particularly regretted 





that the Life Association News should 
preach legislative activity to life in- 
surance agents, not only because any- 
thing tending to divert agents is bad, 
but because this is particularly so. 
An agent to do very thorough work 
in promoting legislation must first 
convince himself that the conditions 
are discouraging That done he has 
paralyzed his energy and is most like- 
ly to get out of a business which he 
fas persuaded himself is so hopeless. 

I cannot but feel that this tendency 


outcome in 


has produced its natural 

the comment on the ietter I wrote 
to the Life Association News (*), in- 
tended to be encouraging and help 
ful I cannot but real in the com- 
ments of the editor increluiity or re- 
gret that adverse conditions have not 
proved insuperable, and 1 cannot but 
feel that the writer would be glad if 
every agency had joined in the ver- 


going to 


dict that the business was 

the dogs, and that if life insurance 
men did not organize themselves into 
legislative workers, we would all be 


down and out 

For example, tne “assump- 
tion that the 72 new our 
agency who have written $217,750 this 


editor’s 


agents in 


year, were all signed on January Ist, 


is, to say the least, absurd. Everyone 
knows that of 72 agents signed during 
six months, the period of active ser- 
vice of even those who persisted— 
because some always drop out—would 
not average six months, and it indi- 
cates that the new agents signed this 
year will thus produce a business dur- 
ing their very first year of actual 
activity of at least a million dollars— 
not an amount to be ignored, 
Brooding Paralyzes Ability. 
Also the inference that the writer 
originated and tried unsuccessfully 
to get others to join him in urging 
the Pennsylvania legislature to adopt 
Section 97 of the New York laws is 
a statement that not only has noth- 
ing to do with the argument, but the 
inference that the editor would like 
to take from it is entirely untrue, It 
is equally unfair to say that what has 
been done in one agency cannot be 
done in others by the same methods. 
It cannot be done by a manager or 
agent spending a large part of his 
time assisting President Roosevelt in 
attending to the country instead of 
his own business. But the new busi- 
ness reported by company after com- 
pany, in many cases a large increase 
over any six months in their history, 


demonstrates absolutely what can be 
done. The fact that others are not 
doing it proves nothing. It is much 
like agents who come in and report 
on people who will not or cannot be 
sured instead of huntiug people who 
can and will. There never was a 
(Continued cn page tweive.) 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Gathering of Life Underwrit- 


ers An Interesting Affair. 
Some 300 delegates from the vari 
ous Provinces of Canada assembled 


in Tcronto on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week attending the annual con- 
vention of the Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation of Canada. Added interest 
in the meeting was shown by the art 
tendance of the vanguard delegates 
to the National Convention. 

The principal speakers at the first 
session were President G. H. 
Allen and B. Hal Brown of the Lon- 
dcn & Laneashire Life. Speaking of 
the probability of insurance legisla- 
tion in Canada, Mr. Allen said: - 

“We cannot, of course, believe that 


day's 


a large proportion of it will become 
law, but in the constant and untiring 
education of public and _ legislators 
lies safety. 


“There are unmistakable signs that 


the public desires a greater degree 
ot intelligent presentation of the es- 
sentials of life insurance -from us. 
There are bodies working with mark- 
ed success in this direction in Can- 
ada, in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Australia and South Africa. I refer 
to the institutes. I would strongly 


commend these to the notice particul- 
arly of our vounger asscciates, and | 
must not fail to compliment the insur- 
ance institute of this city upon the 


CLEAR POLICIES 
REASONABLE CONTRACTS. 








HESE FACTS stand 

forth with deserving] ALWAYS 
importance in all Union 
Mutual forms. ihe Pol-]| A PLACE 
icies are well-known for 
simplicity and _ plain- FOR 
ness; the Contracts, for} FAITHFUL 
sincerity and fairness in 
the treatment of agency WORKERS 





requirements, 4 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 
FRED. E. RICHARDS, President. 
Epson D. SCoFIELD, Supt., 

180 Broadway, New York City, 
THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 
84 Adams 3St., Chicago, Ill 
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Write 
either 


greatest excellence of its accomplish- 
aeCurl sah CUUCHLIONAL INDSUurauce WOrkK. 

Mr. Brown, who spoke upon the sub- 
ject “Motives and Ideals,” said in 
part: 


“T would have yeu regard life in- 
surance as the very highest vocation, 
and therefore worthy to have laid up- 
cn its altar the best abilities and to 
ecommand the most devoted service. I 
know that I am but echoing your sen- 
timents, as well as those of the good 
and great who have preceded us, when 


I say that it is impossible to asso- 
ciate ideals that are too lofty when 
they are to be considered as appli- 


cable to the development of the char- 
acter of these whe are responsible for 
the building up of a business which 
is held to be vitally important to man 
and to society. Prophetically inspir- 
ing language closely allied to this 
very thought was used by Gladstone 
in an eminent address voicing senti 
ments which seem so appropriate that 
I quote them: 

“‘Man is the crewn of the visible 
creation; and studies upon man, 
studies in the largest sense of human- 
ity, studies conversant with his nat- 
ure, his works, his duties and his 
destinies, are the highest studies. The 
human form is the groundwork of the 
highest training in art. So those men- 
tal pursuits are the highest which 
considered at large for 


have man 
their objects.’ ” 
General Agent Essential. 


Charles Jerome Edwards, president 
of the New York Association in an 
address held that the general agent 
svstem was a fixture. He said in 
part: 


“The 


agent is essential or 
The building 
proper field meth- 
upon the general 
field workers to be 
and inspired di- 


general 
he is an excresence. 
and continuing of 
eds must depend 
agent or, are the 
developed, directed 
rect from the home office? Can the 
enthusiasm of persenal contact be- 
tween the general agent and the field 
man be exchanged for long distance 
contract? The life insurance agent as 
a composite character depends very 
largely for his results upon the im- 
mediate inspiration of intelligent di- 
rection from the general agent; there- 
» if life insurance of the future is 


for 
to be any reasonable sequence of 
what has built up and popularized 


the business in the past, it must be 
through a continuance of the general 
agency system. Right here one of the 
most important recommendations 
that this convention can make to the 
executive officers of the various com- 
should be that 
appointed must 


represented 
every general agent 
be in his own community a man ‘of 
character and responsibility, a man 
with a reputation of truthfulness, and 
a man whe will bring to the com- 
pany a proper and remunerative bus- 
iness secured by correct field meth- 
eds and who will win confidence in 
and respect for his company. The 
general agent, therefere, must be the 
man who stands for his company for 
the man who insures with his com- 
pany through him for all that is best 
and all that is right in life insurance.” 

The closing day’s session was given 
addresses by C. W. Pickell, 
Michigan manager of the Massachus- 
etts Mutual Life: Hon. James V. Bar 
ry, Insurance Commissioner of Michi- 
gan; W. D. Wyman, Chicago Man- 
ager Berkshire Life; and several five 
minute talks. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
vear were as follows: P. G.McCon- 
key, honorary president, re-elected; H. 
C. Cox. of Toronto. president; J. R. 
teid, Ottawa: C. P. MeQueen, Cal- 
gary, E. R. Machum, St. John, N. B., 


panies 


over to 


vice-presidents; W. S. Milne, secre 
tary; F. H. Heath, treasurer: G. H. 
Simpson, chairman of the executive 


committee. The selection of the place 
for the next meeting was left to the 
discretion of the executive committee. 





August 22, 1907. 


AM READY to contract 


“Producers” 10 
an up-to-the 


with 

represent 
our li‘e company for excep 
tionally good territory, in either 
Michigan, Northern Ohio or 
Indiana. Forty years of suc- 
cess. Higheststanding. Call 
on or address, Frederick 0. 
Paige, Manager, 402-3-4-5-6 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, 





( Course of Insuranca Education 
ll { bepariment for Furnishing 


! 


Prospects. New Model Policy 


ILL Plough the Field and Assure 
the Harvest for Good Agents. 


Phenix Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Write Home Office. 





Pauagers Wanted 


IN 


RHODE ISLAND, DELAWARE AND 
NEW JERSEY. 


Address: 
A. P. Earle, General Manager. 


Reliance Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
James H. Reed, President 


Paid Up Capital 








$1,000,000.00 





ONLY ONE COMPANY HAS 


1. The Most Liberal 
ract. 
2. The Greatest Amount of Securi- 
ty Behind It, 
3. The Best Commission and Con- 
tract for the Agent. 
We want a District Manager in 
every center where we have no 
branch offize. Attractive terms 
and non-forfeitable renewals to 
good men. Write at once. 
FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Vice-Pres. and Director 
of Agencies. 


Columbian National Life 


Insurance Company 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 





Policy Cont- 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 





INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 





GET THE ORDINARY HABIT. 


In our issue of last week mention 
was made of two industrial men who 
have recently secured applications 
for $50,000 policies, and why not? It 
is all a matter of habit. One may 
continue to write only industrial pol- 
icies, providing no complaint is regis- 
tered by the company and stay en- 
tirely in that sphere, but it is not 
necessary. Every industrial worker 
should aspire to the writing of larger 
policies. In doing this it is not nec- 
essary to neglect the industrial end 
of the business. 

In our notes cf this week mention 
is made of men who are securing Or- 
dinary applications for good substan- 
tial amounts. We once heard a sup- 
erintendent say that finding business 
a little dull one day he went out of 
the office to canvass the tenants of 
the same building which contained 
his headquarters and as a result of 
the canvass made that “dull” day ten 
ordinary applications were received; 
not all closed on the first visit, but 
the seed was sown. 

There is plenty of business to be 
be secured. What is desired partic- 
ularly is men to prove equal to the 
emergency and get the business. 

A man has not found the cream 
until thoroughly entrenched as an Or- 
dinary producer. Probably the great- 
est mistake some men make—one 
which often causes the solicitor to 
be discouraged and give up—is that 
of trying to write friends. Thes® 
should not be overlooked, but the 
successful ordinary producer is ever 
making new friends—by writing them 
for insurance. 

Get the Ordinary Habit. 


PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. 





The Prudential of London has an- 
nounced a profit-sharing plan to be 
put into effect March 1, 1908. It is 





IMPORTANT CHANGE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Hereafter the PRUDENTIAL 
Will be oz a Non-par- 
ticipating Basis Ex- 
clusively, The NEW 
Nor-Participating Pol- 
icy Unparalleled in its 
Attractive Features. 
Lowest Premium Rates, 
Contract Clear & Definite. 
Liberal (‘ash Loans, 
Amounts $1.000 to $100,000, 
Send for Particulars of 
Agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


lMSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 





\ncorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
juan F. DRYDEN, 


Mome Office, 


Presiden* Newark, N. J. 


proposed after a dividend: of 50s per 
share has been paid to stockholders to 
divide the remaining profits as fol- 
lows: Four-sixths to industrial pol- 
icyholders in the way of additions to 
policies; one-sixth to the field force 
and the remaining sixth to stockhold- 
ers. It is pointed out that should 
$500,000 be given away to policyhola- 
ers by reason of this voluntary con- 
tribution, $125,000 will be distributed 
among the field force, which will be 
in the nature of a stimulus for greater 
activity and loyalty. 

The old Prudential has taken ad- 
vanced steps in many ways and is a 
marvelous organization for persistence 
in policyholders and agents. 





The Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y., dis- 
trict of the Metropolitan, W. J. Sulli- 
van, superintendent, enjoyed an out- 
ing, Aug. 3rd at Edwards Falls, N. Y. 
Special cars were chartered. The 
weather was ideal, and all had an en- 
joyable time. 

The main features in the morning 
was a baseball game captained by 
Asst. C. J. Weber, and Asst. Wm. 
Howley. Forfeit. A box of cigars. 
The game was won by Capt. Howley’s 
team. Score 68 to 40. The great con- 
solation Capt. Weber’s side had was 
the fact that this side had beat Capt. 
Howley’s side on business secured 
for the week by 21 points. 

Inspector G. W. Gifford, who is now 
in charge of the Syracuse District, 
was an invited guest, and acted in the 
capacity of score keeper. 

After lunch a photographer was on 
hand and took” pictures of the party. 
A hundred yard dash in the afternoon 
was won by Agt. J. F. Sheridan, The 
ladies’ potato race was won by Miss 
Jennie Johnson. 

The men in this district are now 
ready to score increase in both de- 
partments each week and it is the 
aim of the Onondaga men to beat all 
previous records in this district. 





The following are recent promotions 
to the assistancy ranks of the Pru- 
dential: V. Schmidt, New York 8; 
D. J. Guilfoyle, Boston, 1; M. J. Leon- 
ard, Boston, 1; J. W. Paquet, Man- 
chester; G. W. Disher, Pittsburg 1; 
D. K. Clements, Tarentum; W. V. 
Pinkston, Evansville; E. C. Nichols, 
Binghamton; M. R. Kraub, New 
Brunswick; E. H. Wells, Wheeling; 
H. M. Donbrava, St. Louis 2; C. Shaw, 
Harrison: G. A. Avery, Albany; C. C. 
Russell, South Bend. 

tel 

J. E. O’Brien, assistant in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., district of the Pru- 
dential, has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the district, suc- 
ceeding T. H. Fullerton, transferred 
to the new Philadelphia No. 11 dis- 
trict. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


MONTPELIER, 
Operating in ‘Lhirty-eight States. 


Established in 1850. 


VERMONT 





JOSEPH A DE BOER. Prest. 
JAMES TT. PHELPS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLAK, Secretary. 


H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. D rector, 
(, E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 





This Company held January 1, 1907, and gained during the past decade: 


ASSETS, : 
SURPLUS, - 
INSURANCE, - 


$ 37,511,373.24 - 
$ 4,224,287.21 - 
$151.253,090.00 - 


Gain, 177 per cent, 
Gain, 155 per cent. 
Gain, 109 per cent. 





I s-life, term and endowment contracts are liberal and atiractive. 


J.F. MAKLEY, Gen. Mgr., 
149 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
H. M, MULLENNEAUX, Manager, 
119 State St. 
Albany, N,.Y. 


J. V. AU.EXANDER, Gen. Mgr., 
1134-6 Granite Bidg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A. H. GSELLER, Manager, 


9 Clinton St, 
Newark, N J. 


Colonial Life Notes. 


The first seven months of the year 
found the Colonial record practically 
equal to eleven months of 1906—as 
geod as that record was—and the Au- 
gust returns have already shown that 
the eighth month of the year will far 
exceed any like month in its history. 
The record of the company is not con- 
fined to one department or to a few 
districts, but represents each branch 
of the business, and embraces virt- 
ually the entire field. The mid-sum- 
mer weather with its vacation diver- 
sions and heat has had no tendency 
to diminish the work. On the contrary 
there seems to have been a greater 
degree of enthusiasm and perserver- 
ance, than is frequently shown even 
in the cooler seasons of the year. The 
officers of the company feel quite con- 
fident, that the clese of the four 
months of 1907 will present a match- 
less record. 

The leading agent on Industrial for 
the year is H. Hewson of Elizabeth 
His efforts are closely seconded by 
the following: J. Grantling, Hoboken; 
T. M. Devers, West Philadelphia; L.. 
Samsel, Trenton; S. H. Louis, Bronx; 
John P. Boyle, Newburgh; E. A. Don- 
nelly, Camden; E. C. Cadmus, New 
ark; M. Ganzler, New Brunswick: 
William Downer, Newark. M. Misick 
of Brooklyn holds the Ordinary 
Agency record for the year, followed 
by T. Egan, Orange; F. E. J. Chrys- 
tie, Jersey City: W. Mehaffey, Eliza- 
beth; S. Shultise, New Brunswick: J. 
Tynberg, Bronx: W. L. Eisenbise, 
Reading; J. Grantling, Hoboken: R. 
Galloway, Newburg; B. Mahoney, 
Williamsburgh. 

J. Conley has the distinction of 
leading the Colonial’s Assistants on 
the Ordinary record for the year. Next 
to him may be named W. E. Brown, 


Camden; A. Melillo, Harlem: E. L. 
Oram, Elizabeth; J. Newman, Har- 
lem; D. M. Hunter, Easton: T. E. 


Miller, Williamsburgh; A. P. Vielezzi 
New York; S. Javitz, Orange: H. Er- 
rickson, Camden. The leading Indust 
rial Assistant’s record is held by F. C. 
Herrick, Brooklyn. After him may be 
menticned J. G. Howarth. Elizabeth: 
M. J. Cole, Williamsburgh: B. New- 
mark, Bronx; E. L. Oram. Elizabeth; 
G. E. Destler, Atlantic City: C. H 
Morgan, South Philadelphia: Thomas 


Bannon, Hoboken: M. J. McDonald, 
Pittsburgh and W. P. Madgwick. 
Bronx. 


The most strenuous struggle for sn- 
premacy known to the Colonial among 
the managers fer Industrial leadership 
bas been seen this year. Thus far 


the honors fall to Manager L. Janson 
of Williamsburgh, who bas led for 
three successive years. Mr. Janson 


is. however. pressed most severelv by 
H. J. Whitaker of Harlem. After 
these gentlemen the names of the fol- 
lowing are noted: J. I. McLeod, Pitts- 
burgh; W. J. Burn, Brooklyn: D. E. 
O'Neil, Brenx. The Ordinary man- 
agerial leader is H. J. Whitaker of 
Harlem. Next in order are L. Janson, 
Williamsburgh; W. J. Burn, Brooklyn: 
L. P. Welsh. Trenton and W. L. Grif- 
fin. Jersey City. 

The most recent changes noted by 
the Colonial are the following: Ap- 
pointments to Assistancies—Albert 
Newman, Trenton; Hiram Y. Briggs, 
Reading: John M. Dovle, Jersey Citv, 
and Gilmore Heward, New York. 
James C. Reilly has been appointed 
manager of the Paterson district. 





“T learned the life insurance busi- 
ness under the banner of the North- 
western Mutual and my success, as 
New Hampshire and Vermont man- 
ager of the John Hancock is wholly 
due to my early training with that 
company and the advice and assist- 
ance of the best superintendent of 
agents of any company. ‘Bob’ Eaton, 
of the John Hancock,” Charles E. Mer- 
ritt, general agent John Hancock Mut- 
ual, Manchester, N. H. 


Terra 4 ' ' 1 


“Two twenties, a ten and the best 
August I ever had in the life insurance 
business,” is the way O. C. Maynard 
of the R. B. True & Co., Syracuse 
agency, of the Equitable tells his tale 
of woe to a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter and Maynard is 
the “boy” to do it. 

At the tri-annual convention of six- 
teen districts of the Metropolitan held 
at Saratoga Springs on July 18th and 
at which vice-president Haley Fisk 
presided the Schenectady district, Sup- 
erintendent B. Lavery, was 1 in com- 
bined results for the year and had 
the highest average per man ($8,056) 
in ordinary. This showing and the 
success of the district is largely due 
to Mr. Lavery’s personal influence 
with a staff in which he has been 
agent, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent. 


B. H. Coonrod, one of the best as 
sistants under Superintendent B. La 
very of the Schenectady, N. Y., dis 
trict, of the Metropolitan. has been 
transferred to Peekskill, and unusuad- 
ly goed results are anticipated. 
William 
Mass., 
has the 


Superintendent 
the Worcester, 
Metropolitan, 


Ludlow of 
district of the 
district in an 
unusually prosperous condition. In- 
dustrial is fully up to the average 
while ordinary, thanks to Superinten 
dent Ludlow’s ability as a personal 
writer is larger than ever before in 
the history of the district. 





The Manchester, N. H., district of 
the Metropolitan, while located among 
the most beautiful scenery of one of 
the most beautiful States of the Union 
is not dependent on scenery for its 
success. The staff cf workers, headed 
by a superintendent, L. A. Cheever, 
who has never known the word fail, 
still continues to hold a_ position 
among the “top liners” and intends to 
remain there. 

Our dear old friend Superintendent 
N. L. Lee of the Manchester, N. H., 
district, of the Prudential. has entire 


ly recovered his health. His many 
friends, ameng the various staffs 
thrcughout the country, will rejoice 
to know that he is “making good” 


away up in the hills. 


There is a great deal of pleasure in 
meeting such old timers as Superin- 
tendent A. M. Stronach of the Pitts 
field, Mass., district of the Metropoli 
tan. Stronach is always on the “‘fir- 
ing line” and if the Pittsfield district 
is not*among the leaders, the fault is 
not his.‘but simply lack of population 
to enable him to be a leader 


Barradale, the same D. S., who has 
so successfully presided, as superin 
tendent, over the destinies of the AIl- 
bany, N. Y., district of the Metropoli 
tan, is still building-up increase and 
getting the best out of a good, hard 
working, energetic staff. 

The Onondaga-Syracuse district of 
tne Metrcpolitan, once considered, by 
a good many superintendents, a Jonah, 


cannot under any circumstances be 
considered anything but a most pro 
gressive district at the present time 


The tact, and diplomacy, coupled with 
a determination to win, has enabled 
Superintendent W. J. Sullivan to place 
the district on an enviable footing 
The opening of district No. 11 of 
Philadelphia was an occasion of great 
rejoicing and enthusiasm. The entire 
staff gave Superintendent T. H. Ful 
lerton a warm welccme Addresses 
were made by Division Manager Vliet 
Assistant Division Manager Kirk, Sup- 
erintendents Lawson and Hardy, Med- 


ical Examiner Ellinger, Inspector 
Headley, Assistants Beardmore, Ste- 
wart, Herbst and Smelser, and Agent 


T. H. Miller, a feteran P. O. G. man. 
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LIFE MEN’S SESSION. 


All indications point to the 18th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, now 
in session at Toronto, being one of 
the most important in its history. It 
hardly seems likely that radical ac- 
tion will be taken without serious 
consideration as to its probable effect 
upon the business. A glance at the 
roster ot delegates from various local 
associations shows a good represen- 
tation of what may be termed the con- 
servative element. 

Just what position the association 
will occupy in the future is proble- 
matic. In his address Henry H. Put- 
nam, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
holds that the Life Association should 
be distinctly for field men and that 
an effort should be made to enlist 
soliciting agents in the ranks. Hav 
ing accomplished this a positive stand 
should be taken to further the agents’ 
cause. This may be achieved without 
resorting to trades union tactics. Mr. 
Putnam also points to the success 
achieved hy his association. No men- 
tion is made as to what credit is due 
to the appointment or election of a 
specific officer to devote his attentiin 
to the affairs of the association, but 
few will question that this step has 
had considerable bearing upon the 
success of the N. A. L. F. I. A. 

It will be recailed that severai at- 
tempts have been made to secure the 
appointment of a salaried officer for 
the Life Underwriters’ Association, 
one who would devote his entire time 
to its affairs, but without result. The 
necessary funds have not been forth- 
coming. Undoubtedly such a step is 
essential for what is “everyone’s bus- 
iness is no one’s business.” There 
is need of a “watch dog on the tow- 





” 


cr,” and much depends upon the kind 
of a man selected. The present, we 
would say, is a crucial period in the 


history of the N. A. L. U. 





DEPRECIATED SECURITIES. 





Unless conditions change very ma 
terially before the cluse of 1907, many 
managing fire underwriters have rea- 
son to approach the task of making up 
an annual statement with “fear and 
trembling.” For months there has 
been a continuous decline in stocks, 





——————— 





even those of standard caliber, aver- 
aging it is said in the neighborhood 
of 25 per cent. Added to this there 
has been a depreciation in the market 
value of bonds ranging from 2 to 8 
per cent. It may be said that as in- 
surance companies own their stocks 
and bonds outright there is no real 
loss in values; that the stocks will 
continue to pay dividends as hereto- 
fore and that bonds issued by reliabie 
corporations and institutions must 
pay the current interest and be re- 
deemed at par. 

There is a measure of satisfaction 
in such an argument but it fades away 
when the time for placing values in 
the annual statement comes around, 
In most instances the cold figures of 
what the securities would bring in 
the open market prevail. The desir- 
ability of a company availing itself 
of increased values in order to show 
financial strength not secured from 
underwriting or income has_ been 
questioned and in fact many institu- 
ticns make a practice of listing stocks 
and bonds at the book value. But the 
the majority are on the other side 
readjusting figures according to the 
“ups and downs” of the market. At 
this time, it is difficult to forecast 
just what the close of the year will 
bring to pass, but the outlook is any- 
thing but rosy for about fifty per cent 
of the fire insurance companies. 

The Journal of Commerce, which 
throughout the year estimates the fire 
loss, gives the net loss to insurance 
companies at about 25 per cent in 
excess of the natural losses of last 


year for the same period. This of 
course is estimated. Allowing an av- 
erage depreciation on stocks and 


bonds of about 15 per cent, it will be 
seen that the surplus account of com- 
panies in the aggregate amounting to 
$108,000,000 will suffer materially. 
The bulk of this surplus, however, is 
held by comparativety few companies 
making the burden the heavier on the 
balance. 

Two things stand out plainly in this 
connection. First the need of a sub- 
stantial surplus and second the prob- 
able mistake of throwing off too 
quickly the advance in rates follow- 
ing the San Francisco fire. Surpluses 
can only be regained by increased 
rates, voluntary contributions, or im- 
munity from excessive fires for a per- 
iod of years. The depreciation in se- 
curities, in so far as the filing of a 
financial statement is concerned, is 
tantamount to another conflagration 
and unless there is a change before 
January Ist is likely to be disastrous 
in effect. 





SENTIMENT AND BUSINESS. 





One hears a great deal from tite to 
time about keeping insurance preni- 
ums at hom: Patronizing home in- 
dustries and institutions is a com. 
mendable course to pursue if they-are 
worthy of patronage, and in fact it is 
a duty every citizen owes to his com- 
munity, but it is not always desirable 
to blindly cast one’s lot with a home 
institution merely because it is such. 

Col. Robert E. Cowart has been de- 
fending the obnoxious Texas Robert- 


son law in the local papers. He sees 
no cause for regret in the exodus 
from that State of many of the best 
life insurance companies transacting 
business within its borders, simply be- 
cause it will afford an opportunity of 
“keeping money at home.” All other 
things being equal, his contention 
might have some weight, but sénti- 
ment has little place in business un- 
less the purchaser may feel that he 
could do no better elsewhere. It not 
infrequently happens that home insti- 
tutions depend too much upon ex- 
pected partiality instead of compe- 
tent management. For instance, in 
noting the Cowart article suggesting 
the advisability of patronizing home 
institutions, Col. J. T. Trezevant, of 
Dallas, Texas, gives the following as 
his experience in “keeping money at 
home.” 

“Forty years ago I was the same 
kind of a sucker that the colonel is 
now. Under the advice of amateur 
life insurance officials I resolved not 
to send my money to ‘the enemies,’ 
and, in an effort to provide for my 
family in case of death before I could 
acquire a considerable provision, I 
took a policy in the Carolina Life, as 
far removed as possible from the hat- 
ed enemy in New England, with whom 
I had been engaged in active controv- 
ersy for four years. The Carolina 
Life failed, but still my sentiment was 
strong for home companies, and I 
tried the Southern Life. It failed. 
Then I pinned my faith to the Ala- 
bama Gold Life of Mobile. It failed. 
Then yet again I tried the Piedmont 
and Arlington Life of Richmond. It 
failed. Then as a last resort for my 
beloved locality I tackled the Life As- 
sociation of America, in St. Louis. It 
failed. 

Then I waked up to the fact that 
sentiment and business do not always 
go hand in hand. You can apply your 
sentiment for home and_ business 
transactions to small corporations af 
an industrial character, but when it 
comes to making provision for your 
family after death, by a _ contract 
which may last twenty, thirty, forty 
or fifty years, good business judgment 
demands that you should at least 
have an opportunity to insure your 
life in the best company in the land 
and then I took a policy in the Mutual 
Benefit, followed by others in the 
Home Life of New York, New York 
Life, Equitable, Washington Life and 
others of like character, and for the 
last thirty years I have felt that my 
family would be absolutely provided 
for in case of my death. Personally, 
I think it a grave mistake, even had 
the law been based on higher ground 
than that which brought it forth, to 
enact a law like the Robertson bill, 
which deprives the good people of 
Texas at least of the choice of plac- 
ing their life insurance in corporations 
that have been tested by time and 
found to come fully up to the stand- 
ard.” 

Following an experience of that na- 


ture it is safe to presume that Col. 
Trezevant, at least, will continue to 
forward his premiums, if any are pay- 
able, to the home office notwithstand- 
ing the companies have been unjustly 
debarred from the State. Life insur- 
ance is a poor thing to experiment 
with. : 





When talking about keeping insur 
ance premiums at home it is well to 
remember that the little affair at San 
Francisco, which only lasted three 
days, yet every dollar of underwriting 
profit for 47 years was swept away, 
and nearly $80,000,000 besides. 
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| OF PERSONAL INTEREST| 


J. F. Van Riper, who succeeds A. F. 
Losee recently resigned as United 
States Branch secretary of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, has been connected 
with the Society for nearly twenty- 


tnree years, serving since 1893 as as- 
sistant branch secretary, and his ap- 
pointment to succeed his former chief 
was in recognition of conspicuous fit- 
ness and proven loyalty. Although . 
Londoner in appearance and frequent- 
ly taken for a native of the “that 
goodly town,” Mr. Van Riper is a New 
Yorker born and bred, and an en- 
thusiastic believer in American ideals 
After a course in the public schools 





-Mr. Van. Riper served a brief appren- 


ticeship in a law office, later going 
with the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company. Here in the course of 
time he came in personal touch with 
Harry Villard, one of the greatest 
financiers and organizers this country 
has ever produced. The connection 
proved a most valuable one to the 
quick witted youth, who eagerly seized 
upon and made use of the exceptional 
opportunities offered him for master- 
ing business affairs. When in 1884 
Villard, through the treachery of sup- 
posed friends, lost control of the 
Northern Pacific and its allied insti- 
tutions, Mr. Van Riper abandoned rail- 
roading and turned his attention to 
fire underwriting, securing a respon- 
sible position with the Norwich Union, 
a connection he has since continuously 
held. For some years he was in its 
underwriting branch and passed busi- 
ness from all territory East of the 
Rocky Mountains, 

In 1893 he was appointed assistant 
secretary of the company’s United 
States branch and transferred to the 
accounting department. By long ex- 
perience he is familiar with both 
branches of underwriting and is thus 
admirably equipped to fill his present 
responsible post. Personally Mr. Van 
Riper is a courteous gentleman, and 
decidedly popular with those having 
dealings with the Norwich Union. 

A. F. Losee, who Mr. Van Riper 
succeeds, met with a painful accident 
early in the spring and upon the ad- 
vice of his physician resigned his con- 
nection with the Norwich Union to en- 
gage in some line of work that will 
give him greater outdoor freedom. Mr. 
Losee has a ong list of friends among 
fire underwriters, who greatly regret 
his leaving the business. 





Addressing the Somerset County 
Republican executive committee, 
State Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuy- 
sen, who in fire underwriting circles 
is widely known as a member of the 
New York managerial and brokerage 
firm of Jameson and Frelinghuysen, a 
few days ago, announced his unwill- 
ingness to enter the race for the Re- 
publican nomination for the gover- 
norship of New Jersey. Mr. Freling- 
huysen is still suffering from the etf- 
fects of a recent severe illness and 
the action above noted was taken at 
the suggestion, if not the command, 
of his physician. Had the Senator 
been in physical condition he undoubt- 
edly would have proven a formidable 
candidate for the higher office, and in 
the opinion of shrewd political lead- 
ers his chances for success would 
have been excellent. The name of 
“Frelinghuysen” counts for much in 
New Jersey politics, an uncle of the 
present Senator having served as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury after a long 
and distinguished career in State at- 
fairs. “Joe” is the author of the au- 
tomobile speed law, the pure food 
law and other sensible measures 
adopted by the New Jersey Legislat- 
ure at its latest session. Happily his 


age is such that he can afford to wait 
for the New Jersey governorship, an 
honor that in all likelihood will be 
his before many years. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





WILL EXAMINE DEPARTMENT. 


Governor Hughes Using Powers Un- 
der Moreland Law Appoints At- 
torney Fleming. 


Gevernor Hughes, availing himself 
of the power conferred by the More- 
land law enacted during the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, has appointed 
Matthew C. Fleming, a New York at- 
torney to conduct an examination of 
the management and affairs of the 
New York Insurance Department. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Fleming was 
assistant to Governor Hughes when 
the latter had charge of the New York 
Insurance Investigation and was cred- 
ited by many with being responsible 
for much of the work performed. 

The Moreland act authorizes Gov. 
Hughes at any time, either In person 
or by one or more persons appointed 
by him, to examine and investigate 
the management and affairs of any de- 
partment, board, bureau, or commis 
sion of the State Government. The 
Governor and the persons so appoint- 
ed are empowered to subpoena and 
enforce the attendance of witnesses 
and to require the production of any 
books or papers that may be deemed 
relevant or material. 

It was announced at the Executive 
Chamber that Mr. Fleming would deal 
with all matters affecting the Insur- 
ance Department now before the Gov- 
ernor. It is said that Gov. Hughes 
wishes Mr. Fleming to make the full- 
est examination possible, and*by the 
report he submits the Governor will 
be guided in his future course. Gov. 
Hughes, it is also said, will be most 
pleased if the Insurance Department 
is found to be conducted as it should 
be. He is said to have no animus in 
the proceeding, but that he could not 
refuse to take cognizance of the 
charges made against Mr. Kelsey. 

It is also stated that this examina- 
tion is only the beginning of others 
which will inquire into the affairs of 
other departments. , 

MODIFIES TORNADO RATES. 
Home Issues Its New Schedule of 
Charges—Differential for Coast 
Counties. 


Southern agents of the Home Insur- 
ance Company have been advised of a 
new schedule of rates upon tornado 
business in their territory, the tariffs 
to become immediately effective. The 
official notification reads: 

To Our Agents—We have recently 
decided to modify our tornado rates 
somewhat and we give you below the 
figures that are to rule in future: 
1—Buildings in course of construc- 
tion, frame or iron clad, $1.00. Build- 
ings in course of construction, brick, 
$.75. 2—Fertilizer and Phosphate 
Plants, including phosphate mining 
plants, $1.00. 3—Smoke stacks, iron, 
amount not to exceed 5 per cent. of 
schedule, $1.00. 4—Tobacco Prizeries 
and Stemmeries, buildings and ma- 
chinery, brick, $.25. Stock, brick, $.50. 
Prizeries, warehouse and machinery, 
frame or iron clad, $.75. Stock, $1.00. 
5—Cotton Gins, frame or iron clad, 
$.50. 6—Churches, with steeples, 
Churches, without steeples, 
.25. 7—Standing timber, limit per 


acre. Minimum claim to be 10 times 
said limit, $.50. 8—Sugar houses, 
$.50. 9—Mercantile stocks, $.25. 10— 


Grain elevators, frame or iron clad 
flour mills, all cotton compresses and 
sheds, resort hotels, rice mills, term- 
inal or wharf sheds, and generally 
buildings of large open area, 7,500 
Square feet or over and contents of 
same, $.40. 11—Cotton seed houses 
and hull houses, $.40. 12—All other 
classes, $.20. 

The above rates are applicable to 


~ $1.12 1-2. 


your territory, with the exception that 
an advance of $50 per cent is to ap- 
ply in the counties named below in the 
States of North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mw 
sissippi, Louisana and Texas. 


North Carolina—Camden, Pasquo- 
tank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Dare, 
Hyde, Currituck, Pamlico, Craven, 


Carteret, Onslow, Pender, New Han- 
over, Brunswick. 

Florida—Entire State. Mississippi 
—Jackson, Harrison, Hancock. Louis- 
iana—Terrebonne, La Fourche, Jeffer- 
son, Plaquemines, St. Bernard, St. 
Mary, St. Martin, Vermilion, Camer- 
on 


South Carolina—Horry, George- 
town, Charleston, Beaufort. 
Georgia—Chatham, McIntosh, Bry- 


an, Glynn, Camden. Alabama—Mo- 
bile, Baldwin. 

Texas—Jefferson, 
veston, Brazoria, 
son, Calhoun, Refugio, 
Nueces, Cameron, 

1—Buildings in course of construc- 
tion, frame or iron clad, $1.50. Build- 
ings in course cf construction, brick 
$1.12 1-2. 2—Fertilizer and Phosphate 
Plants, including phosphate mining 
plants, $1.50. %—Smoke stacks, iron, 
amount not to exceed 5 per cent of 
schedule, $1.50. 4—Tobacco Prizeries 
and Stemmeries, buildings and ma 
chinery, brick, $.37 1-2. Stock, brick, 
$.75. Prizeries, warehouses, ‘factories, 
stemmeries and barns, buildings and 
machinery, frame -or iron clad, 
Steck, $1.50. 5—Cotton 
Gins, frame or iron clad, $.75. 6— 
Churches, with steeples, $.75. 
Churches, without steeples, $.37 1-2. 
7—Standing timber, limit per acre. 
Minimum claim to be 10 times said 
limit, $.75. 8—Sugar Houses, $.75. 9— 
Mercantile Stocks, $.871-2. 10—Grain 
Islevators, frame or iron clad flour 
mills, all cotton compresses and 
sheds. resort hotels, rice mills, term- 
inal or wharf sheds, and generally 
buildings of large open area, 7,500 
square feet or over and contents of 
same, $.60. 11—Cotton Seed Houses 
and full Houses, $.60. 12—AlIl other 
classes, $.20. 


Chambers, Gal- 
Matagorda, Jack- 
San Patricio, 


Yours truly, 
E. H. A. CORREA. 
Vice-President. 





Northern in Pittsburg. 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Agency 
has been incorporated at Pittsburg 
to do a general fire insurance busi- 
ness. The headquarters of the agency 
will be in offices of the Pittsburg Un- 
derwriters, Irvan Neckerman, man- 
ager, being one of the incorporators. 
The agency company starts with the 
representation of the Northern of 
Lendon for Allegheny, but other com- 
panies are likely to be added. 

The promoters are thoroughly in 
touch with fire insurance affairs in 
Western Pennsylvania, particularly 
Pittsburg and vicinity, and are in po- 
sition to give the Northern a _ busi- 
ness such as would require several 
years to acquire through an ordinary 
agency. 





Additional Apparatus for Orange. 


Bids for furnishing a new fire truck 
have been asked for by the city coun- 
cil of Orange, N. J. When the truck 
is received it is intended to place it 
in headquarters, transferring the 
chemical engine now there to Orange 
Valley, It has likewise been decided 
to equip the Fifth ward fire house 
with a chemical tank. 





Commissioner Rittenhouse of Col- 
orado, has authorized the Eagle Fire, 
of New York, to again transact bus- 
iness in that State. 


ty Mutual, $1,000. 


WATCHMEN AS RATE REDUCERS. 
Many of These Supposed Guardians 
of Little Real Service in Case 
of Fire. 

In its account of a recent large fire 
in a piano factory of New York city 

a leading daily paper said: 

“The fire started in the ‘player’ 
room on the fourth floor, and was dis- 
covered by the watchman who ran to 
ine street, but, as he speaks English 
poorty, 1l Was at urst thought he was 
shouting apout burgiars, and it was 
some iittie lime belore it was under- 
stood that there was a fire. A trolley 
car conductor Jumpea trom his car 
and sent in the aiarm. As a result of 
the delay, the fire had gained great 
headway betore the firemen arrived.” 

Ihis 1s but a sampie of what is fre- 
quentiy met with by underwriters. 
nating schedules give fuil credit for 
the empioyment of watchmen, with 
the assumption that men of intelli- 
gence, and familiar with the English 
language be secured. Instead many 
property Owners appear to think that 
the need for a watchman is merely 
to get a better insurance rate, and 
they comply with the letter of the 
underwriting regulations without pay- 
ing heed to its spirit. Help of the 
poorest character 1s engaged, the ap- 
pointees being frequently recent for- 
eign arrivals who have no knowledge of 
American customs or tongue. ‘They 
are ignorant of the use or location of 
fire alarm and fire fighting apparatus, 
and cannot understand printed in- 
structions. If, on the other hand the 
watchman is American born, he is 
too often an aged or infirm employee 
who holds his position in lieu of a 
pension or as a reward for some es- 
pecial service. Time and again it has 
been demonstrated that where fire has 


been discovered by watchmen valu 
able minutes have been consumed 
through their inability to give the 


proper alarm, or to employ even the 
most simple extinguishing methods. 

In view of the oft had experience of 
the companies would it not be wise, 
when giving credit on schedules for 
services of a watchman, to stipulate 
that the party be thoroughly com- 
petent to perform the service requir- 
ed of him, and that he be especially 
drilled as to the location of alarm 
boxes, both public and private, and 
be familiar with their operation? 

Inspectors and surveyors would per- 
form needed service if the attention 
of factory and warehouse owners were 
called to the above. 





LIGHTLY INSURED. 


Only $13,000 Indemnity Carried on 


Hotel Brooklyn Burned Last 
Week. 
The second Long Island hotel to 


burn during the present season was 
the Hotel Brooklyn, of Center Mo- 
riches, wholly destroyed on the night 
of the 13th inst. The house was a 
three-and-a-half story frame affair, of 
Queen Ann design. It fronted the 
Great South Bay and had accommoda- 
tions for three hundred guests. Acety- 
lene gas was used for lighting, the 
machine manufacturing same occupy- 
ing a detached building. The range 
was well set and safeguarded against 
fire. The property was owned by 
Bishop and Hallock, of Center Mo- 
riches, and for the past nine years 
was leased by Frank M. Rogers, of 
New York. Mr. Rogers is likewise 
lessee of the Hotel Regent, this city. 
At the time of its destruction the 
Hotel Brooklyn was insured for $19,- 
000; $13,000 being carried on the 
building; $1,000 on contents, and $4,- 
000 on supplies. The interested com- 
panies are: On building, Southern, 
$5,000; Firemen’s of New Jersey, $2,- 
500; Reliance, $2,500; Glen Cove Mut- 
ual, $3,000. Furniture Suffolk Coun- 
Supplies, Empire 


— 


$2,000; North 
time the line 


City, 
one 


River, $2,000. At 
was placed by 
Lewis and Frear of Brooklyn, but 
some months ago a New York city 
broker secured control of it. 


SEEK LEGAL ADVICE. 





(Continued from page one.) 


Law. However, a determination of 
the question submitted does not nec- 
essarily depend upon a decision as 
to whether or not the particular acts 
specified in your inquiry constitute 
the transaction of the business of in- 
surance within this State. The stat- 
ute not only provides against the 
transaction of the business of insur- 
ance within this State, but it also 
prescribes other: matters that come 
within the terms of the inhibition. Four 
different and distinct acts are men- 
tioned. The section provides that no 
person or corporation shall act as 
agent for any foreign insurance cor- 
poration for any of the following pur- 
poses, to wit: 


1. In the transaction of any busi 
ness of insurance within this State. 

2. In negotiating risks for any 
such (foreign). corporation. 

3. In placing risks for any such 
(foreign) corporation. 

4. In any way or manner aldinug 
such corporation in effecting insur- 
ance or otherwise in this State. 

The situation set forth by you is 


covered by the second and third par- 
agraphs above, so that the acts de- 
scribed would result in a violation of 
those particular provisions which re- 
late to the negotiating for or placing 
of risks, regardless of the location of 
the property to be insured. 

The purpose of the statute seems 
to contemplate the protection of resi- 
dents of the State of New York 
against the activities of foreign cor- 
porations, or agents of such corpora- 
tions, who have failed to comply with 
the requirements of our laws. It 
seems to me that the provisions of 
Section 50 of the insurance law, and 


other sections regulating foreign in- 
surance corporations, have been 
placed upon the statute boks to ef- 


fectuate that purpose. 
Yours truly, 
W. S. JACKSON, Attorney General 


Meaning of the Ruling. 


Clearly the Attorney General holds 
that the present practice largely in- 
dulged in, of soliciting business from 


non-state parties by agents located in 
New York is illegal and must be stop- 
ped. Whether the opinion applies to 
those holding special agency licenses 
is a question upon which a diversity 
of views is held. Some of the more 
prominent of the surplus line writing 
agents hold Mr. Jackson’s opinion to 
be an erroneous one, and will! likely 
test the matter in court. They have, 
acting concertedly, employed eminent 
counsel, and will have the law govern- 
ing the placing of insurance with non- 
admitted companies carefully exam- 
ined, 
Heavy Business Transacted. 

Few persons aside from those dl- 
rectly in the business have any con- 
ception of the number of risks that 
are placed with excess line writing 
companies and associations—domes- 
tic and foreign. The weekly prem- 
iums upon this class of business is 
said by those in position to know, 
to average from $75,000 to $80,000, 
and some years ago the figure was 
close to $100,000. What percentage 
of risks thus insured are genuinely 
“surplus,” and what are merely call- 
ed so because of the unwillingness of 
the assured to pay tariff rates, is, 
of course, impossible to determine. 
That a considerable part of the bus- 
iness is forced to seek the protection 
of non-admitted institutions through 
honest inability to secure full indem- 
nity from regularly licensed compa- 
nies is indisputable, and to this class 


the ruling of the Attorney General 
if enforced, would work grevious 
hardship. 
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RETALIATE IN KIND. 
Merry War Among Up-State Co-Op- 
erative Fire Associations— 
Threats Galore. 


For' several months a merry war 
has been waged against what were 
termed illegal co-operative fire insur- 
ance associations of this State. The 
fight has been led by the New York 
State Central Organization of Co-Op- 
erative Fire Insurance Companies 
through its Law Enforcement Com 
mittee 

One of the companies against which 
the Law Enfercement Committee 
moved, but didn’t put out of business, 
it is said, is the American Underwrit 
ers Fire Insurance Company of Mon 
roe County. The case of the Ameri- 
can was brought before the Attorney 
General, who permitted it to amend 
its certificate of incorporation and 
continue in business 

The officers and directors of the 
American don’t like the New York 
State Central Organization of Co-Op- 
erative Fire Insurance Companies or 


its Law Enforcement Committee a 
little bit, so they were not at all sor 
rowful when they discovered, as they 


allege, that the Tompkins county com 
pany, which is in the Central organi 
zation, is doing business illegally. 

Horton & Brown, of Wolcott, have 
been retained to present the case ol 
the Tempkins county company to the 
attention of Attorney-General Will 
iam S. Jackson, and hearing has 
been appointed for September 7th, in 
Rochester. Fred W. Cook, of Ro 
hester, made the following statement 
on behalf of the 
uavy 


prosecution yester-: 


“On cr about the 
€ 


petition was fi 
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strained from doing any further busi- 
ness.” 

A hearing in the matter of the 
charges against the Tompkins county 
company will be held in Rochester 
September 7th, according to the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“Take Notice—That upon the peti- 
tion of Fred W. Cook, of Rochester, 
N. Y., duly verified on the 26th day 
of July, 1907, which is filed in the 
office of the Attorney-General of the 
State of New York, a copy of which 
petition is hereto attached, a hearing 
will be had before the Attorney-Gen- 
eral on the 7th day of September, 
1907, at 2 p. m. at Powers Law Li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., upon applica- 
tion of the said Fred W. Cook for 
leave to bring an action in the name 
of the people of the State of New 
York to restrain Robert G. Speed, 
George M. Boynton, Otis Wood azd 
other persons named in the said peti- 
tion from acting as a corporation 
under the name of the Tompkins 
County Co-cperative Insurance Com- 
pany, on the ground that the said per- 
sons are not duly and legally incor 
porated.” 

The notice is addressed to “Robert 
G. Speed, president; George M. Boyn- 
ton, treasurer; Walker V. Personius, 
secretary: Otis E. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Harrisen Mount, et al., claim- 
ing to be officers and directors of a 
corporation under the name of the 
Tompkins County Co-operative Fire 
Insurance Company.” 

FIRE AGENTS TO ORGANIZE. 
Meeting In Toronto to Discuss For- 

mation of Association—H. H. 
Putnam Present. 

For some time there has been agi- 
tation among Canadian fire insurance 
agents looking toward the organiza- 
tion of an association patterned some- 
what after the National Asscciation of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, al- 
though not necessarily affiliated there- 
with. The presence of Henry H. Put 
nam, secretary of the American 
Agents’ Association, in Toronto this 
week afforded opportunity for renew- 
ed activity in this direction. As a 
result a meeting will be held at the 
Ressin House, Tonorto, August 22 (to- 
day), at which the local fire agents 
of the Province of Ontario will meet 
Mr. Putnam and consider the ques- 
tion of organizing a Provincial Asso- 
ciation. This subject has also been 
considered by the local agents in 
Manitoba, so that should the move- 
ment in Toronto take definite form 
it is likely a National body will be 
formed. 

While the Canadian organization 
will be modelled after the successful 
association operating here, and will 
probably co-cperate on matters of 
mutual interest, it is not at present 
I purpose to merge with it. 

Want Better Fire Protection at 
South Orange. 

The citizens of South Orange, N. J. 
have petitioned the Village Trustees 
to either purchase a steam fire en- 
gine or erect a standpipe. They as- 
sert that delay in getting sufficient 
vater pressure was responsible for 
the spread of the fire last Wednes- 

) night from the Birney livery 

able to the Reatrice and Kraus Mor 
buildings, and maintain that more 


ericus losses are likely to occur un 
ess increased fire protection be pro- 


ea, 


Special Agent in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William G. Mackett. recently assist- 
ant to Secretary E. W. Creighton, of 
('nderwriters’ Association of the Mid 
lle Department, and prior thereto 
tamp clerk at Scranton, has been ap 
pointed special agent of the Connecti- 
cut Fire for Western Pennsylvania. 


Disband Colored Fire Company at As- 
bury Park. 


An ordinance newly adopted by the 
Asbury Park, N. J., City Council abol- 
ishes the colored fire company of that 
place. Ever since the formation of 
the company there has been bad blood 
between its members and those of the 
white companies. The feeling reach- 
ed an acute stage a couple of weeks 
ago when the white firemen, insisted 
that the colored company be disband- 
ed or they would quit the service. 





WOOD BROTHERS @ PECK 


100 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


a 


Unusually well equipped for placing 
with high-grade companies, the sur- 
plus business of out of town agents. 
Correspondence invited. Prompt and 
efficient service guaranteed. 


— ee 


Northern Assurance Gé. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


U. S. Statement as of Jan. 1, 1907. 
Admitted Cash Assets ....$4,230,182 
All Liabilities, incl. Ras’rves. 3,054,547 














Net Surplus in U. S. ...... $1,175,635 
Eastern and Southern Departments 
Company’s Building, 

38 Pine Street, New York. 


GEORGE W. BABB, Manager. 
T. A. RALSTON, Sub-Manager. 


.. 9VEA... 


Fire and Life 
Insurance Co. 
Gothenburg, Sweden 





ORGANIZED 1866 


United States Branch 


29 and 31 LIBERTY ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
MORRIS L, DUNCAN, United States Mgr. 


August 22, 1907. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1720. 


United States Branch. 


92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


U C. CROSBY, General Manager. 
R. D. HARVEY, Assistant General Manager 


1853 1907 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


FARMERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


YORK, PENNA. 


CE. io to Ue anh wa ace $1,017,369.65 
$453,084.11 


W. H. MILLER, President. 
E. K. McCONKEY, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


CAUTION, 


D° you know that excessive CAUTION 

—carried to the exteut of timidity—is 
responsible for more failures than pre- 
cipitancy ? An EFFORT, venturesome 
though it may be, is better than to be 
furever ‘‘Getting Ready.”’ 

Have you ever felt chayrinn’ d that you 
are not further advanced than you were 
this time last year? Time is flying— 
every minute counts. The remedy f r all 
this is work without worry. The worry 
will get you nothing; the work will 
yield you large returns. 

WE WANT CONSCIENTIOUS WORK- 
ERS. We are so confident of results if 
tbe honest effort is made that wc will 
pay commissions equal to those allowed 
noder the Armstrong Law aud JN ADDI- 
TION pay a salary sufficient to keep the 
woif from the door. 

If you have the elements of suce’ss in 
your make-up let us show you how to 
make the most of them. Write to-day. 


Address JOHN T, MARTINDALE, Vice-President 
Box No. 188, Indianapolis, lu diana. 
Correspondence 8Strictly Confidential. 








HERBERT BUXTON, Pres. ans Migr. 


Buxton Insuring Agency 
63 William St., New York 
Excess Lines handled anywhere. 


Good connections at Lloyds, London. 
Correspondents solicited. 











Organized 1872, 


GUARDIAN 


Fire Insurance Co. 
Of Pennsylvania. 
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Capital............$200,000 
errr 
Net Surplus....... 70,405 


ober! Dickson, President. 





Organized 1882 


SOUTHERN 


Insurance Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Capital............$200,000 
ere 
Net Surplus........ 109,251 


R. D. Tweeddale, Ass’t Sec. 


Executive Offices: 


80 WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK 
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LEAVES LONDON ASSURANCE. 
Henry T. Alley Resigns as United 
States Branch Secretary of 
the Corporation. 


After seven years’ association with 
the Lcndon Assurance Corporation as 
its United States branch secretary, 
Henry T. Alley resigned the position 
some days ago. Mr. Alley has been 
in the fire insurance business for 
over twenty years and is generally 
conceded to be one of the strongest 
underwriters among the younger gen- 
eration. As a boy he served in a 
local agency office in his home town 
of Petersburg, Va., later taking the 
rcad as Texas special agent for Beers, 
Kenison and Company of Galveston. 
Subsequently he traveled the south 
for the New York Underwriters 
Agency, resigning the position to go 
with the Niagara. So satisfactory 
were his services that the company 
called him to the head office, giving 
him charge of the Middle and South- 
ern departments. When the late Ern- 
est L. Allen assumed the presidency 
of the German American Fire, he of- 
fered Mr. Allen a responsible posi- 
tion with the company which Mr. Al- 
ley accepted, remaining with the of- 
fice until 1900, when he retired to go 
with the London Assurance. United 
States Manager Case has not yet ar- 
ranged for Mr. Alley’s succession; be- 
fore making a selection he will give 
the matter the careful deliberation its 
importance warrants. 





Well Insured. 

One of the most spectacular fires 
witnessed in Brooklyn in a long time 
ocenrred on the morning of the 17th 
inst., when the buildings of the De 
Haven Manufacturing Company, 50-56 
Columbia Heights was wholly destroy- 
ed. The list of companies carrying on 
building and contents is as follows: 
Building—Sun, $3,500; L. L. & G.. 
$2,000; National, $2,500; Aachen & 
Munich, $2,500; Com. Union, $2,500; 
Northern N. Y, $2,500; Common- 
wealth, $2,500; Caledonian, $1,500; Ni- 
agara, $1,500; St. Paul, $1,500; West- 
chester, $1,000; British American, $1,- 
000: Globe Rutgers, $5,000; Germania, 
$3,000; Westchester, $2,500. On con- 
tents—Queen, $1,500; Alliance, $1,500; 
Jeffersen, $1,500; Nassau, $500; Reli- 
anee, $750; United Firemen’s, $750; 
Connecticut, $2,000; Fidelity, £1,000; 
Royal Exchange, $3,000; Union Buf- 
falo, $2,500: Ben Franklin, $2,000; 
Ruffalo German, $1,500; L. L. & G., 
$2,500; City of N. Y., $1,500; Home, 
$2,000: Citizens Mo., $2,000; Albany, 
$1,500: Phenix, $2,000; Phoenix Lon- 
don, $1,500; National Union, $1,500; 
Agriculture, $1,500; American Central, 
$1,500: Hamburg Bremen, $1,000; 
Eastern, $1,500; Hartford, $1,000; Mil- 
waukee, $1,000; Western, Toronto, 
$1,000; Phoenix, Hartford, $1,000; 
Peter Cooper, $1,000; Allemania, 
$1,000; Dutchess, $500; London, $1,- 
000; Seottish Union, $1,000; Com. 
Union, N. Y., $1,000; N. Y. Under- 
writers, $1,000; United States, $1,000. 


Loss Will Be About $6,000. 





While settlement of the loss suf- 
fered by the Flint-Kote Manufacturing 
Company of East Rutherford N. J., 
has not yet been effected, adjusters 
whe have examined the burned prop- 
erty estimate the damage to be about 
$6,000 on building and contents. The 
aggregate insurance carried is in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. 

Boston Premiums Show Increase. 

The premium returns in Boston dur- 
ing the first half of 1907, aggregate 
$2,197,373, an increase of $51,310 over 
the returns for the corresponding 
period of last year. The individual 
receipts of the first five companies 
were as follows: Royal, $86,300; 


Home, $82,104; Liverpool & London 
& Globe, $67,422; Aetna, $60,589, and 
the Palatine, $51,136. 





Jersey Firebug Caught, 


William Haywood, a young painter 
of Burlington, N. J., has confessed 
to the burning of three buildings, 
while the police who have him in 
charge, insist that he is responsible 
for starting many other fires. A ma- 
iia for wanting to see the engines 
respond to alarms is thought to be 
the cause of Haywood’s pernicious 
activity. 





Correspondents for Another Company 


Starkweather and Shepley, Provt 
dence, New York and Chicago, have 
been appointed United States corres- 
pondents for Le Nord Fire Insurance 
Company, of Paris. The institution is 
an old established and thoroughly re- 
putable one. 


Knickerbocker Fire Forming. 

With a capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of like amoant, the Knicker- 
bocker Fire is forming in New York 
city. Fabre and Menzes, well-known 
brokers, are chief yvromoters of the 
organization, ably assisted by Leon 
W. Mantor, recently with the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen cf the Eastern Un- 
ion. 





Having examined the securities of 
the Excelsior Fire cf New York, and 
found them all that they should be, 
the State Insurance Department au 
thorized the corporation to begin bus- 
iness. P. B. Armstrong is president 
and dominant factor in the company. 
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ELECTRICAL FIRE APPARATUS. 


German City Adopts Complete Auto- 
matic Equipment—Likely to 
Extend. 


Consul S. P. Warner reports that 
the Leipzig fire department has pur- 
chased and put into use at the prin- 
cipal fire-engine station four electrical 
machines, i. e., engine, ladder truck 
and two tenders, of which he gives 
the following particulars: 

One of the tenders is used exclusive- 
ly for trials for training the members 
of the fire company in the use of the 
machines. The principal advantage 
claimed for the new machines is that 
they are always ready to start for 
a fire the instant an alarm is sound- 
ed. They also do away with the neces- 
sity of keeping a number of horses, 
and thus materially reduce the con- 
tingent expenses of the fire depart- 
ment. 

The electrical power for running 
the machines is stored in accumn- 
lators. Owing to the quantity of lead 
employed in the construction of these 
accumulators, the machines are al? 
very heavy, their weights varying from 
5 to 6 tons. All of the machines are 
driven from the front axles, so that 
it is possible to turn them even in 
the narrowest streets. Each machine 
is equipped with two motors, which 
can develop from 7 to 14 horsepower. 
They have five forward and two back- 
ward speeds and one electrical and 
one hand brake. The machines are 
guaranteed to run a distance of 18.5 
miles on one charge at the rate of 
speed of 15.5 miles per hour, even 
upon poorly paved streets or upon 4 
per cent inclines. As there are no 
hills in Leipzig and as the streets 
are all in good condition, the machine 
can cover a distance of about 24 miles 
on one charge. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


ZO KILBY STREET 
BOSTON. 





H. A. RICHARDSON, 
President. 


THE DELAWARE FIRE 


WM. D. DENNEY, 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF DOVER, DEL. 
Capital, $200,000.00. 


Assets, $385,803.78. 


Liabilities, $160,766.71. 


VEDDER UNDERWRITER CO., 


63 William St. 


New York. 


General Agent for the United States. 


SURPLUS LINES. 


LONDON LLOYDS. 


We can furnish you a policy covering up to $40,000 in a syndicate of LONDON 


LLOYDS Underwriters that accept American fire business only through our o:- 


fice. Immediate binders given; 10 per cent. commission paid. Send us full in- 
formation; also a list of a few represented companies and the amounts they 
carry. A warranty will be required in some one of the companies mentioned 


below: 


5 London & Lancashire Fire Insurance Company; North British & Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company: Liverpool! & London & Globe Insurance Company; 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited; Commercial Union Assurance Com 


pany, Limited; Northern Assurance Company; 


Alliance Assurance Company 


Limited; Royal Insurance Company; London Assurance Company; Sun Insur- 
ance Company of London; Continental Isurance Company of New York; Fire 
man’s Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco; Home Insurance Company 
of New York; Hartford Fire Imsurance Company of Hartford; Insurance Com- 


pany of North America, 


We invite Your Patronage and Promise Careful Attention to Your Interest 


MARSH & McLENNAN, 


London Office, 123 Bishopsgate Street. 


New York Office, 54 William St. 


Chicago Office, 159 La Salle Street 


Leopo'd Gans, 


Samuel! Gans, 
Vice Pres. & Gen’) Mgr. 


Pr. sideut 


Samuel Gans Co. 
143-147 Franklin St., N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
RENOVATORS OF FIRE AND 
MARINE SALVAGES 


Telephone 4835 Franklin 
Stocks handled at lowest percentage con- 
sistent with proper resu'ts, accompanied 
always with C sh Guarantee. Our 
methods fortify adjusters in advance of clos- 
ing loss. 
Always telegraph or telephone at our 
expense. 
Expert advice cheerfully given. 
EDWIN W. WILE, Resident Manager. 
Home Office, Chicago, 207.209 E. Madison St 





PHENIX 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





No. 68 WILLIAM ST,, 
New York. 


QUEEN 


Ins. Co. of America, 


NEW YORK 





EDWARD CLUFF 
54 MAIDEN LANE 
New York City 


0080 


Surplus Line 
INSURANCE 


00 0 
Reliible Policies Only 


Frecholders Ins. Co., Topeka, Kans 

jravelers Fire Ins. Co., of Pine Bluff, 
Ark 

Federal Llyods, 


¢ Reports of These 


of Chicago, Tl. 


Companies. 


~ ¥ y 
SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710 


United States Branch: 


54 Pine St.. New York. 


Western Department: 


171 La Salle St., Chicago 


Pacific Department: 


215 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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INSURANCE CONDITIONS. 


(Continued from page six.) 


LIFE 


tne when tales of woe could not be 
gotten from a life insurance field, The 
worst obstacles we meet are always 
seit-created, or imaginary ones. Three 
years ago it would have been per- 
tectly easy to get letters from thous- 
ands of lite insurance agents deplor- 
ing rebating, extravagant methods of 
getting busimess, tending to discour- 
age, if not ruin, prudent insurance 
men, vicious competitive methods, 
lack of good laws and difficuities which 
could be easily cited by the hundred, 
many of them difficuities which are 
now permanently behind us. It always 
has been possible for agents w so 
discourage then:selves by so vrooding 
cver these {uines a= to pr'alvze Weir 
own ability The Pittsturz Agenry 
is not exceptional in the sense that 
what it has done others cannot do if 
they go about it in the same way and 
be optimists instead of calamity howl- 
ers. Numbers of new agents who 
have connected themselves with us 
this year and are succeeding, prove 
absolutely that other entirely new 
men can do the same thing if they 
will, but they can only do it by-adopt- 
ing the motto, “This one thing I do,’ 
—take things as they find them and 
make the best of them. 
Best Legislation in History, 

The New York legislation is not per- 
fect. It has already been revised and 
will be revised more. But in my judg- 
ment, and after an honest trial of 
conditions, it is the best legisiation 
passed in the history of life insur- 
ance, not even excepting the legis- 
lation of Elizur Wright, which at that 
time was just as severely criticised 
as the Armstrong laws are now. A 
generation from now, those who con- 
demn the Armstrong laws as a whole, 
admitting imperfections, will be 
classed with those who condemned 
the great Elizur Wright reforms in 
Massachusetts. When I remember the 
tortunes that were made and the indi- 
vidual success of thousands of agents 
twenty-five years ago under far less 
commissions than the solicitor now 
receives, with policies such as no 
modern agent would think of offering, 
with the limit which any one company 
would take $50,000 or less, with in- 
surance little understood, rebating 
largely prevalent and a class of peo- 
ple in the business that we would to- 
be ashamed of, I cannot believe 
that w2 need concern ourselves over: 
much about any conditions except our 
own condition. I believe we can rely 
on the wan of ability and honesty 
who frarmei these :nws, and our able 
officers whose business it is more than 
ours to look after such matters, to 
change such of them as under a fair 
and honest trial do not work prop- 
erly. In the meantime it is and al- 
ways has been the chief business of 
life insurance agents or managers, not 
to run the legislatures or even their 
own companies, but to secure the great- 
est amount of new insurance we Can, 
and there never was a time when the 
public was as ready to buy it or need- 
ed it more than just now The field 
is literally white forthe harvest, and 
it is the fault of the reapers that the 


crop is not greater. 


Letter In Its Entirety. 
(*; Phe letter referred to, which 
the editor of the Life Association 


‘ews badly garbled by cutting out 
most essential portions, is given here- 
with. (The parts encased in brackets 
indicates what failed to appear in 
the News 

Fully recognizing the splendid 
work which the officers of the Na- 
tiona! Association have accomplished, 


President McMullen, I re- 
feeling the necessity 


particularly 


1 
gret exceedingly 
gre ‘ Bit 4) 


of entering a most emphatic protest 
against the views expressed by Mr. 
McMullen at the Chicago meeting on 
June 17th and given such wide pub- 
licity [ with what one would be 
tempted to call scafehead lines], in 
the Juiy number of our valuable pa- 
per, 

Admitting for the sake of argument 
that the conditions are such as are 
there portrayed, is it wise or neces: 
sary to put in the hands of agents 
throughout the country such an alarm-. 
ing settlement? Moreover, I most em- 
phatically do not agree as to the con- 
ditions as now existing. [The state- 
ment that the disturbances beginning 
in 1905 “have been increasing in in- 
tensity ever since” surely cannot bear 
analysis. There never was a period 
in the most prosperous years of the 
twenty-seven in which I have been 
in this business in which it would 
not have been easily possible to have 
secured letters from thousands of 
men who were quitting the business 
and believed that there was nothing 
in it and that it was going to the 
dogs. If there is anything that life 
insurance teaches us it is that the 
majority of men fail in everything 
they undertake, and that is one of 
the reasons why we sell life insur- 
ance. The profession of selling life 
insurance is no exception to this rule, 
and it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a losing man to blame every 
one but himself]. I do not wish from 
this to be misunderstood as ignoring 
hardships. But has there ever been 
a time in which we did not have to 
meet obstacles, and is not the defini- 
tion of an obstacle something which 
is to be overcome? 


Pertinent Interrogations. 


Nor do I wish to be understood as 
not welcoming some modification of 
Section 97. But why cannot what 
is being done in some places be done 
elsewhere? Is it wise for us to be 
looking at our troubles. [There are 
few of the thousands of intelligent, 
conscientious life insurance men 
throughout the country who did not 
feel for several years before the Arm- 
strong Legislation that expenses were 
too high, that the very success in- 
volved and the allowances made bred 
an extravagance, making the business 
more expensive for policyholders and 
more ruinous in the long run to the 
character of the men engaged in it. 
Why forget entirely the long period 
of successful growth to both com- 
panies, general agents and sub-agents 
alike, when, with the business scarce- 
ly known much less appreciated by 
the public, with small, financially weak 
companies, with population § thinly 
scattered and poor themselves, the 
very companies which we now repre- 
sent were built up and general agents 
and agents made fortunes on commis- 
sions considerably below those now 
allowed, under the New York laws? 
My contract today is a better one than 
when I started in 1880, and life insur- 
ance men made money then]. 

Is not the trouble with life insur- 
ance largely inability to adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions? Can 
we object to the working of the nat- 
ural law of narrower margins com- 
ing with the development of every 
business? [Is there any one of us 
who would not prefer narrower mar 
gins with better satisfied policyholders 
and less criticism of the companies 
and their expenses, with increased 
sales carrying with it ultimate and 
greater honor? If we would forget 
the past and take hold of the oppor- 
tunities now at hand, is it possible, is 
it even improbable, that we can and 
will make a satisfactory livelihood 
and a competency for ourselves and 
cur agents?] 

How can such a record as the en- 
closed be explained? Why cannot 
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what has been done here be done 
eisewhere? [This has been accom- 
plished in an agency of a New York 
company, operating under the New 
York laws and further, in an agency 
where not a single contract has been 
made this year—or last either—by 
paying guarantees, salaries or ad- 
vances to new agents. Does not what 
has been done in this case show what 
could be done elsewhere?] Making 
every allowance for territory or local 
conditions, is not such a record at 
least some contradiction of the state- 
ment that the profession of life 


insurance solicitor is not in dan- 
ger of annihilation? How can 
it be impossible to get new 


agents in face of a _ showing 
like this? [Is it not like the man who 
was told by a lawyer that he could 
not be put in jail for the offence and 
who replied that he was in jail?] 

[Does not the very fact that many 
of the men spoken of as going to 
experimental companies simply prove 
that the large percentage of such men 
are woefully shortsighted? The ex- 
pense rate and the general condition 
of these companies are absolutely con- 
vincing to any careful student that 
there is every probability of the com- 
panies themselves going out of exist- 
ence in a few years. Is the fact that 
a few shortsighted agents, for appar- 
ance solicitor is in danger of annihila- 
ently temporary profit, or at least 
temporarily large commissions, have 
the weakness to leave companies of 
proved strength and permanence and 
to ask persons to anchor the welfare 
of their wives and children at the end 
of their lives upon no surer ground 
than companies with no record behind 
them. and with almost certain ship- 
wreck before them, a demonstration 
that it is the weak men who are 
worrying while the strong men are 
getting business ] 

If every life insurance man would 
turn clearly and reasonably to a con- 
templation of the opportunities before 
him, and every agent would spend hig 
time going out and selling the pol- 
icies, J am sure that the volume of 
business would quickly take care of 
itself. Life insurance is a staple neces- 
sity, as President McMullen has point- 
ed out. The country is short between 
half and three-quarters of a billion 
dollars of insurance. Properly, intel- 
ligently and courageously presented, 
we will sell more life insurance than 
ever before, and the men who stay 
in the business can and will make a 
profit on a narrower margin by greater 
sales. 

Is it wise also to ignore some of 
the tremendous benefits which have 
come to the field forces in this agita- 
tion? Is not life insurance better 
known? Is it not easier to secure an 
audience which we all know is half 
the battle, than ever before? Have 
not rebating and twisting, the banes 
and disgrace of the business, been 
reduced to a point that no one could 
have dreamed of two years ago? [Ex- 
perience has shown that in this dis- 
trict it is the consensus of opinion of 
practically every life insurance man 
that rebating has ceased to exist as 
a practical daily problem in this busi- 
ness. Is it wise to forget that it is 
not the commission a man gets but 
the commissions he keeps that go to 
make his profits?] Should we ignore 
the wonderful association feeling, the 
standing together for the good of the 
profession, which has developed dur- 
ing the late, bitter years? I cannot 
but feel that it has been worth all 
it has cost, and that there is a 
brighter, happier, more honorable and 
more permanently profitable future in 
sight for every permanent life insur- 
ance man in this country than the 
best years we have ever seen in the 
past.” 
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THE TWO AGENCY SYSTEMS. 


The Pittsburgh Life Pusher for Au- 
gust 17th contained the following in- 
teresting comment on Direct and Gen. 
eral Agency systems of handling field 
men: 

“The man who secures the applica- 
tion is entitled to all that a life insur- 
ance company can afford to pay for 
placing the business upon its books, 
excepting that which will compensate 
the superintendent or agency manager 
reasonably for his services. * * * 
We believe that the various investi- 
gating committees which have been 
appointed to look into the affairs of 
life insurance, realized that the sum 
a life insurance company should pay 
for the securing of its business was 
not being distributed in the propor- 
tion it should be between the solicit 
ing agents and the general agent. 
These committees have recommended 
that the business be conducted in the 
future upon a basis that will distrib- 
ute the expenses incurred in securing 
business more equitably with the field 
men. 

“The largest life insurance company 
in the United States discontinued the 
general agency system about 1895. 
and it will be demonstrated beyond a 
doubt during 1907 that the direct 
agency system installed by that com 
pany, will secure almost double the 
life insurance that will be produced 
by the agents of any other life insur- 
ance company in the world. It is not 
intended that the field men shall re- 
ceive a smaller compensation for their 
services than they have in the past; 
on the other hand, the real purpose 
is that they shall make more money 
than they have in the past. The fact 
is becoming more: apparent each day 
that, under a regulation or system 
similar to that provided by the Arm- 
strong law, the man who actually se- 
cures the applications will be enabled 
to earn on an average a much larger 
compensation than it has ever been 
possible for him to earn. 

“The Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
Company believes that the direct 
agency system, which it adopted at 
the time of its inception, will enable 
its representatives to build up an in- 
come that will exceed the income of 
the agents of any other life insurance 
company, and they should bear in 
mind that the renewals, which are 
payable direct to them, if_living, even 
though they have discontinued to rep- 
resent the company, will be paid to 
their estates in event of their death. 
We would like to have any of our rep- 
resentatives cemmunicate with us if 
they desire any information in con- 
nection with the advantages or disad- 
vantages of either the general agency 
cr the direct agency system. We be- 
lieve that the time has arrived when 
the field men should realize their ex- 
act position and possibilities.” 





Becomes 2nd Vice-Pres. of Casualty 
Company of America. 





Edward L. Hearn, a prominent fra- 
ternity man and Supreme Knight of 
the Knights of Columbus, was elect- 
ed a director of the Casualty Company 
of America on Tuesday, and subse- 
quently was chosen second vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


William M. Wood of Pittsburg says 
nay, nay, to the offer of the secretary- 
ship of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. “Best man in the 
business” if he would accept. 





Insurance Commissioner  Ritten- 
house suspends sentence on the com- 
panies caught without agency licenses 
but he gives final warning that the 
offence must not be repeated. 
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(Continued from page four.) 

ance company are divided into two 
parts,—the agency corporation solicit- 
ing the business and the insurance 
company paying the death benefits. 
By this means one of the most import 
ant duties of a life insurance company 
is placed in the hands of an outside 
corporation, for the solvency and in- 
tegrity of which the insurance com- 
pany is not responsible, and over 
which the insurance commissioners in 
most States have no authority or Sup- 
ervision. 

To capitalize one of its liabiitties, 
to issue stock and promise thereon 
large dividends which are to be made 
from company funds set aside for ex- 
penses, is scarcely a function of a 
legitimate insurance company. 

There is no sound reason for the 
management of an insurance com- 
pany, if it is competent, to turn any 
of its managerial duties over to an- 
other corporation. But a holding or 
agency company may do things which 
it is unlawful for an insurance com- 
pany to do. An insurance company ts 
obliged to keep its capital fully paid 
up in cash, the holding or agency com- 
pany may pay up any portion of its 
capital it sees fit and use the ‘rest 
for speculative purposes. In fact, 
there are no laws requiring insurance 
companies to protect themselves by 
bonds from such auxiliary corpora- 
tions, nor are these laws regulating 
the capital, the investments, the sol 
vency or the methods of such agency 
corporations. 

An insurance company which cuts 
itself in half, leaving one half subject 
to State supervision and placing the 
other half beyond the reach of the 
insurance laws is not an insurance 
company in the sense that the law 
and the people understand and recog- 
nize the term. This scheme is fo be 
condemned because of the deception 
and fraud which it encourages, and 
which usually goes with it, because 
it introduces the speculative and 
gambling feature into insurance, which 
is immoral and destructive, and be- 
cause it is devised to evade the laws 
enacted for the protection of the pub- 
lic. 

From my point of view, both the 
special contract and the stock induce- 
ments to life insurance are wrong in 
principle and directly in conflict with 
sound public policy and no State is 
justified in admitting any company 
which uses either plan. Surely, if we 
are to win and hold the confidence of 
the public we must protect it against 
such impositions as these. 

* a * 


Supervising the Solicitor. 

I believe I am safe in saying that 
the old theory that the insurance de 
partments must limit their examina- 
tion of insurance companies to matters 
relating solely to solvency has been 
quite generally abandoned. If this 
theory had been thrown aside years 
azo practically none of the mis-doings 
disclosed by the New York investiga- 
tions would have occurred and the 
harm which has resulted to life in- 
surance companies would have been 
prevented. 

It does not follow because an insur 
ance company is solvent that it can 
do no wrong. Some of the greatest 
wrongs perpetrated on policyholders 
have been committed by the officers 
of solvent companies. It is therefore 
not enough that an insurance com- 
pany should be financially sound—it 
must be honestly conducted and deal 
fairly and justly with the public. Its 
acts must stand public scrutiny. In 
short, it is just as necessary that an 
insurance company have a good record 
for fair dealing as it is for it to be 
solvent in order to do business in any 
State. This being true, it is equally 
important that its solicitors, who come 
in direct contact with the people, 
should also be of good character and 
reputation. 
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Very few people know or ever hear 
of the officials of an insurance com- 
pany. Outside of the question of fi- 
nancial standing, insurance companies 
are, therefore, to a very great extent 
judged by the acts and conduct of the 
agents and solicitors who come in 
personal contact with the public. 

It is of comparatively little conse- 
quence to the people to know that an 
insurance company is solyent and has 
a good character and reputation if it 
employs people of bad character and 
reputation to solicit its business. 

I therefore maintain that if it is 
necessary to examine into the char- 
acter and methods of a company, it is 
also necessary to examine into the 
character and methods of a solicitor. 
But this duty falls upon the insur- 
ance companies and not upon the in- 
surance departments. The company 
should investigate and ascertain the 
record of their representatives before 
employing them, and should certify 
to the insurance department as to 
their good character, before licenses 
are issued for them. 

While it is impossible for the in- 
surance departments to investigate 
the character and reputation of the 
thousands of people who carry licenses 
as agents and solicitors, the commis- 
sioners, as a rule, have authority to 
revoke a license and, with the support 
of the companies and the general 
agents there is no question but that 
they would be very glad to use this 
authority to assist in eliminating the 
bad element to which I refer. 

This is an extremely important mat- 
ter, because many people look upon 
the commission issued by a respect- 
able company and the license issued 
by the State to the solicitor as cer- 
tificates of good character. This is 
especially true in the States where 
the law says that licenses shall only 
be issued to persons of good character 
and reputation. The public should be 
justified in assuming that a properly 
managed company and a well con- 
ducted insurance department would 
not issue certificates to men with bad 
records and bad habits. But. as a 
matter of fact neither the companies, 
the general agents nor the insurance 
departments do their duty in the 
matter of supervising the local agent 
or solicitor. They send them forth 
armed with official credentials and 
thereby place them in positions where, 
if they be dishonest and tricky, the 
can, by imposing upon the public. 
bring discredit upon the company they 
represent and disgrace and humiliation 
upon the upright and honest insur- 
ance solicitor. We cannot evade our 
responsibility for these conditions. 

I know how difficult it is to pro- 
cure competent and well recommend- 
ed sub-agents and solicitors, especial- 
ly in the face of the disorganization 
resulting from the recent reduction in 
commissions. But this condition does 
not justify a continuance of the pres- 
ent slack method of selecting them 
From my viewpoint, the offense of 
turning a “dead-beat’’ loose upon a 
community to solicit life insurance is 
a criminal one. 

Life insurance has passed the high 
pressure stage and is now settling 
down to calm, legitimate business 
methods, ,and the theory entertained 
in some quarters that it is better to 
have a solicitor who is skilled in the 
art of petty deceit and sharp prac- 
tice than to have no solicitor at all 
should be abandoned. 


An Agents’ Code. 

I believe that every State should 
have a code governing agents and 
solicitors, based upon the principle 
that one who will deceive or rob his 
general agent or his company will 
deceive or rob the public. Such a 
code should afford the same protec- 
tion to the insurance company and 
its employes that it affords the pub- 
lic, because by protecting insurance 
companies from those who prey upon 
them, we are protecting the public. 


Among other things such a code 
should provide that only agents, so- 
licitors and brokers of good character 
and reputation should be permitted to 
carry the certificate of the State, that 
the insurance commissioner may re- 
voke such licenses for violation of 
the insurance laws; for deceiving or 
defrauding any person in procuring 
insurance, and for retaining for an 
unreasonable length of time the money 
of any general agent or company with- 
out their consent, such revocation to 
be published in the newspapers. It 
should provide that when a license is 
applied for for a person who already 
helds a license of another company 
that both companies be notified of the 
facts; that any agent who accepts 
business from and compensates unli- 
censed solicitors and brokers should 
have his license suspended or revok- 
ed; that solicitors, agents or physi- 
cians who combine to defraud a com- 
pany should have a specific and heavy 
criminal penalty hanging over them; 
that any agent, solicitor or broker 
who embezzles, appropriates or other. 
wise uses the funds of a general 
agent or company, contrary to in- 
struction, sheculd be guilty of larceny 
and not of simple breach of trust, as 
is the case in many States at the 
present time, and that a specific and 
severe criminal penalty be provided 
for agents, solicitors or brokers guilty 
of deception and misrepresentation in 
soliciting life insurance. Colorado has 
these and many other good features 
in its new law relating to agents, and. 
with all due modesty, I must say I 
believe it is the most complete and 
effective agents’ code in existence to- 
day. 

I appreciate that you will say, the 
things I am going to suggest that 
you sheuld do are very difficult of ac- 
complishment. I grant it, and I know 
they cannot be brought about in a 
minute. Light tasks are easily per- 
formed. Any scrub can do an easy 
thing, but it takes a good man to do 
a difficult thing. 

An easy-going, commonplace life as 
sociaticn would accomplish nothing, 
but the possibilities of performance 
by an association of vigorous, intelli- 
gent and purposeful men like you 
have here can accomplish all that I 
shall ask you to do. 

You have a splendid organization, 
with a membership covering Canada 
and the United States. You have al 
ready accomplished much in fighting 
schemes devised to fool the public, 
and your influence has also been wise 
ly used in support of sound legislation 
You have gone far enough in you 
work to know that in order to achieve 
results of any consequence you must 
have a specific and comprehensive 
plan to follow and that you must lay 
cut campaigns for better methods and 
better laws upon practical lines. 

The prime requisite for success in 
an organization of this kind is abso 
lute and unconditional loyalty. How 
ever widely the battle for business 
may separate you while outside the 
breastworks, when you enter them you 
must forget all differences and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in support of 
the purposes of your organization. 
Social features are a good thing, reso- 
lutions are excellent to convey ex 
pressions of views and sentiment, ora- 
tory has its place and uses, but what 
is needed to accomplish great things 
and to make your association the most 
powerful and most useful one on this 
continent is defined by the simple 
word “work.” 

Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not assume that this organization is 
hungering for advice from any insur- 
ance commissioner. It is, however, 
idle to call attention to wrongs unless 
we have remedies to offer, and my 
suggestions are tendered in the same 
kindly spirit in which your worthy 
president extended me the invitation 
to address you. 

Here are some of them: 

Strengly oppose the practice of em 
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ploying an agent or solicitor until his 
character and reputation are fully in- 
vestigated and found satisfactory. 

Urge the establishment of a bureau 
or clearing-house for all life insurance 
companies in each city or State where 
the record of every solicitor, as view- 
ed by the companies which have 
employed him, shall be kept and from 
whence information can be secured 
by insurance companies employing so- 
licitors. 

Do your utmost to inaugurate the 
practice of reporting to the State in 
surance commissioner unlawful acts 
committed by agents and solicitors, 
and thus protect yourselves and the 
public 

Show your desire to protect the in- 
suring public by investigating, adver- 
tising and reporting to the authorities 
all schemes devised to fool the people 

Use your influence to stop the prac- 
tice of sending out as insurance mis 
sionaries ignorant and uninformed 
persons. The good will and confidence 
of prospective policyholders and their 
friends should not be jeopardized by 
sending to them representatives who 
do not themselves understand policy 
contracts They should be required 
to pass an examination before giving 
employment. 

Use every possible effort to increass« 
the tremendous influence for good 
which your study, your work and this 
association have given you, and or 
ganize a definite and specific plan to 
use it in the interests of sane and 
effective insurance legislation 

Power In Legislatures. 

Why not help legislate? 

The sending of delegations to ad- 
dress legislative committees and oth- 
er bodies to influence legislation and 
public opinion is an excellent plan 
and should be continued, but that 
which will do infinitely more good 
will be to place in every local legis 
lature on the continent at least one 
able, clear-headed life insurance man 

The best place to have a lobbvist 
is on fhe floor, elected by the people 
I speak from experience when I sav 
that the views of such men from this 
vantage ground will command more 
respect and influence than they possi- 
blv could from the lobby. 

In Colorado your local association 
has consistently fought all 
fool the public and rendered invalu 
able assistance in procuring sound 
insurance laws. We were also fortu- 


schemes to 


nate enough to have two very capable 
and highly | 





ted if 
v, " 


respecte life insurance 
OPPORTUNITY. 

This I beheld, or dreams it in a 
iream 

There spread a cloud of dust along a 
plain 

And underneath the cloud, or in it 
raged 

A furious battle, and men yvelle ar 
swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields \ 
prince’s banner 

Waverse then staggered backwar 
hemmed by foes 

A craven hung along the battle’s 
edg 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keen 
er steel 

That blue blade tha the king's sor 
bears but this 

tlunt thing!” he snapt ar flune it 


from his hand 

And lowering crept away and left the 
field 

Then came the king’s son 
sore bestead 

And weaponless, and saw the 


sword, 


wounded, 
broken 


Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden 
sand, 

And ran and snatched it, an 
battle-shout 

Lifted afresh 
down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic 


day Edward Rowland Sill 


i with 


he hewed his enemy 








— 
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men in the recent legislature. One of 
them was your distinguished second 
vice-president, Senator W. W. Booth, 
who was the majority leader in the 
Senate, and the other, the Honorable 
Joseph H. Harrison. These two leg- 
islators were not nominated because 
they were members of this associa- 
tion, but solely because of their per- 
sonal merit and high standing in the 
community. We passed ‘an entirely 
new insurance code, which took the 
reading clerk three hours to read, 
and those who know anything about 
legislation knew what this means to 
those who are trying to get a Dill 
through. 

We did not get everything we want- 
ed. and we got a few things we did 
not want. but the fact that we got 
upon the whole, a conservative, and 
an up-to-date code, free from oppres- 
sive and severe restrictive measures 
is te a very large extent due to the 
fact that when uninformed members 
would offer impracticable and unfair 
amendments or suggestions we had on 
the floor insurance men of intelli- 
sence, whose opinions commanded re- 
spect, to rise and explain the injus- 
tice and wrong of such amendments, 
and in nearly every instance such ex- 
planaticns were accepted as satisfact- 
cry 

Why can you not make it one of the 
definite purposes of your organization 
to place men like these in the various 
law-making bodies? It would be well 
to have a candidate in each party so 
that. whichever party wins, the law- 
makers will have the benefit of the 
judgment and experience of a life in- 
surance man in considering life in- 
surance legislation. 

I understand that the members of 
this organization have under their 
control or influence 60,000 agents and 
solicitors. An organization represent- 
ing this number of bread-winners is 
entitled to representation in every 
State legislature, net because of the 
power and influence of the mon®y con- 
trolled by the insurance companies, 
but because you understand the in- 
surance business and insurance ques- 
tions. both from the standpoint of 
vour officers and of the public, and 
it is natural that you sheuld stand for 
such measures as will protect and sat- 
isfy the public you are trying to serve, 
and at the same time to see that such 
protection is offered without injustice 
to the companies 

You may tell the political leaders, 
or bosses, if you please, that you are 
asking nothing extraordinary or un- 
usual when you demand representa- 
tion in the law-making bodies. It is 
customary to find in such assemblies, 
merchants, bankers, farmers, railroad 
men, lawyers, and other business and 
professional men; in fact, all forms 
and lines cf human effort are repre- 
sented:—then why not have insurance 
men there? 

You come in contact with the peo- 
ple: you are in touch with public sen- 


timent You are, if you will but use. 


vour advantages, in a position to take 
a prominent part in shaping public 
sentiment. It is your duty to join 
these law-making bodies to represent 
vour constituents, and see that these 
people whom you have induced to 

‘ ife insurance are properly pro- 





tecte 

The purpose of this organization is 
te uplift the moral and intellectual 
tandard of the life underwriters of 
this continent and to in every wav 
improve the conditions under which 
life underwriters conduct their bus! 
ness 

Now, gentlemen, it seems to me 
that here is your opportunity. You 
lreadvy have accomplished much. You 
new know your strength—Why not 
use it? You are increasing in num- 
bers You have recently welded to 
our organization the active and pro 
greasive life underwriters of Canada. 
You ve starte|] something good; 
keep it soing : 








THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


AS HE SEES IT. 


Prominent Field Man Gives His Ver- 
sion of Conditions Under the 
New Laws. 


A successful general agent, writing 
The Eastern Underwriter on condi- 
tions as he sees them at the present 
time, says: 

“The falling off in business of the 
gcod companies is largely due to the 
falling away of their agency organi- 
zations, and that in turn is due to the 
fact that the life insurance business, 
under present agency contracts, is not 
the attractive proposition that it once 
was. 

“Think back for a couple of years 
and consider the attractive proposi- 
ticns that were open to good pro- 
ducers in the way of large commis- 
sions, guaranteed advances, salaries, 
etc., and compare them with present 
day compensation. We all admit that 
the commissions were too high then 
and advances were the curse of the 
business, but at the same time, when 
all these things were cut off at once 
and commissions pushed down to a 
point lower than they had been in the 
present generation, you can under- 
stand how it squeezed most of the 
enthusiasm out of the field forces. 
Talk of ‘loyalty’ does net sit well with 
an empty stomach. This was par- 
ticularly hard in view of the fact that 
the cost of living is at the top notch 
and the average wage in other lines 
of business was never so high. Few 
men are stout-hearted enough to com- 
placently face a serious and perman- 
ent reduction of their income. Other 
lines of business, and especially the 
horde of new companies, held out their 
arms to these expert salesmen, and it 
is not strange that thousands of them 
have yielded to the temptation. As to 
who will take their places, time alone 
will tell. 

“It is interesting to hear some of 
the best among the special agents pre- 
sent their side of the case. They re- 
sent the action of the Armstrong Com- 
mittee in attempting to fix their com- 
pensation—a thing that no other class 
of employers has been able to do. They 
are independent, feel that they have 
been asked to bear more than their 
share of the referm load, and tell you 
Squarely that while the Armstrong 
Committee may fix the compensation, 
they will never be able to make the 
producers take it until they repeal 
the laws of supply and demand. They 
point to the increasing wages in other 
lines of business and the increasing 
cost of living, and are disposed to turn 
their backs on a business that at- 
tempts to wipe out by edict immut- 
able economic laws.” 





SURE WAY TO SUCCESS. 

The experience of C. E. Merriam, 
representative of the New York Life 
at Schenectady, N. Y., is worthy of 
serious consideration by life insur- 
ance men. The reputation of a so- 
licitor is worth a great deal, especial- 
lv if it is grounded in truth and a 
thorough knowledge of the business. 
In speaking of his work, Mr. Merriam 
says: 

“T came to Schenectady about ten 
vears ago and made up my mind that 
I would have the largest amount of 
life insurance in this growing city; 
also that every policy should be plac- 
ed honestly. sy that I mean that I 
would tell the exact truth, so that 
when the policies matured there wou'd 
be no fault-finding and hard feeling. 
I made a study of my business, so 
that I understood just what to say 
and what not to say. I never would 
allow myself to utter an unkind word 
regarding my competiters. I could 
thus lift up all good life insurance 
and create greater confidence, and to- 
day Tam consulted, not only for New 
York Iéfe insurance, but regarding 


CASUALTY AND 
SURETY HAPPENINGS _ 





2ll kinds of ins“rance by other com- 
panies. 

“A man came into my office over a 
year ago to ask me if insurance in 
another standard insurance company 
was good. I looked up the rates of 
that company, to'd him all about it 
and never mentioned the New York 
Life He went to the agent, took 
the insurance, but came to me th’'s 
year for a policy three times as large, 
remarking, ‘I helped my friend last 
year and now I want one with you, 
as I know I can trust you. A man 
“ame to me not long since and asked 
the rate on a thousand-dollar An- 
nuity. I gave it to him and he re- 
marked that he wanted to take it of 
another company. I told him to do 
so, but he replied, ‘They told me at 
the bank that I would be wise not to 
decide until I had talked with Mr. 
Merriam. He would tell me the truth 
about all companies.’ I then drew a 
comparison without casting any re- 
flection on the other cempanies and 
sold him a $50,000 Annuity. 

“I do not write this because I feel 
that I know more than others, but I 
know I know my business, and that is 
very desirable in any man. Life in- 
surance is a serious business, and it is 
well for fieldmen to leave that im- 
pression. Furthermore, the greatest 
mistake many men make is to try to 
sell the policy that has the biggest 
commission in it for them—a practice 
that is fatal. We should first find the 
man’s ability to pay and give him a 
policy that he will keep and not drop 
after a few years. I have about $3,- 
000,000 on my books, and much of my 
insurance is now taken bv parties who 
call and ask fer it. ‘There’s a rea- 
son.’ My reputation is established 
and no one can destroy it. The im- 
pression made by many agents that 
they know it all and that the appli- 
cant knows little or nothing, is a 
great mistake.” 

Commemorating his fourth anni- 
versary as Superintendent of the Ak- 
ron, Ohio District, Supt. A. M. Kem- 
ery, gave an outing at Silver Lake 
Park, Saturday, the 17th, to the mem 
bers of his staff and families. A staff 
meeting was held in the district of- 
fice, after which the party proceeded 
to the grounds by a special electric 
car and immediately uvon their ar 
rival, an excellent lunch was serve-.l 
by the ladies, which, it is needless 
to say, was greatly enjoyed by everv 
ene. During the afternoon, many 
field games were participated in by 
the staff and a number of valuable 
prizes awarded to the winners of the 
various contests. The occasion was 
voted by all to be one of the most en- 
jovable of the kind held and the men 
have promised to eclese the year with 
the Akron District, a leader in both 
branches. 





WANTED. 

A reliable, ambitious young man 
who has had office experience with an 
old line life insurance company for a 
position of trust and responsibility. 
The very best references required. 
Address “Official,” care The Eastern 
Underwriter, 105 William St., New 
York. 





Manager—reliable, well acquainted 
and prepared to give a_ substantial 
bond, to represent a well-known sure- 
ty company in Albany, Utica, Syracuse 
and Buffalo. Must be qualified to 
write bonds and direct the work of 
solicitors. Address “Strictly Confi- 
dential.” Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William §t., New York, 


August 22, 1907. 
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EDWIN GOTT. 


Leaves Title Guaranty and Surety 
Company—Will Continue in 
Business. 


Official confirmation is made of the 
story circulated fer the past two 
weeks that Edwin Gott had resigned 
as third vice-president and _ surety 
manager of the Title Guaranty and 
Surety Company of Scranton. He 
will probably assume a leading of- 
ficial post with a new surety company 
forming in New York city and have 
charge of its fidelity and surety de- 
partments. 

Mr. Gott is widely known in surety 
underwriting circles where his abili 
ties are held in high esteem. Follow 
ing an henorable career in Maryland 
politics, during which he served for 
some years as secretarv of State. he 
entered the service of the United 
States Fidelity and Casualty Com 
pany of Baltimore, soon after the 
launching of that organization. Seven 
years later an attractive offer induc 
ed him to go with the Scranton com 
pany, with which he remained, until 
the 15th when, as already announced, 
he resigned to come to New York. As 
manager of the surety denartment of 
the Title Guaranty and Surety Com. 
pany; Mr. Gott is sueceeded by H. H 
Lovell, who will likely replace him as 
an executive officer of the corporation 
as well. Mr. Lovell but recently join- 
ed the home office of the company, 
having been called to its headquar’-rs 
from the Indiana field. He is a man 
of unusual aggression and enjovs the 
full confidence of President Watres 
Mr. Lovell recently made a trip among 
the agency staff of the Title Guar- 
anty, coming in personal contact with 
the business producers and familiariz- 
ing himself with their needs and op 
portunities. 


United Surety Company Issues Modern 
Accident and Plate Glass 
Contracts. 





The United Surety Company has is 
sued a full line of modern policies 
under its new Personal Accident and 
Plate Glass Departments, which are 
in charge of Superintendent Alfred G 
Ogle. 

The “Star Combination Policy,” 
face value $5,000-$10,000 calls for a 
premium cf $25, and is liberal in its 
terms. 

The “Star Special” calls for a prem- 
ium of $20 and is practically the same 
as the above eliminating the double 
benefit feature. P 

The “Star Accumulative Life and 
Limb Policy” is a $5,000 limited con- 
tract calling for a premium of $15. 

The “Star Full Disability Policy.’ 
$5,000 calls for an annual premium 
of $60, and the “Star Limited Dis- 
ability,” has an annual premium of 
$35. 

In addition to the above, agents are 
being furnished with an up-to-date 
plate glass contract. 

It is the intention of the manage 
ment to aggressively push the busi- 
ness in these departments, and with 
this object in view the policy con 
tracts have been made as liberal as 
possible consistent with safety. 

As brown as a berry and as genial 
as ever Secretary S. S. Schriver of 
the National Surety Company, re- 
turned to New York on Monday, af- 
ter a six weeks vacation delightfully 
spent in England and on the contt- 
nent, 
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AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


Bonds Under the New Limitation Rule 
of the Treasury Department. 


Sditor of the Eastern Underwriter. 

In view cf the recent rule of the 
Treasury Department to accept sure- 
ty companies only for an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of a company’s 
capital and surplus on any one bond, 
all the companies should be careful. 
in cases where more than one com- 
pany is required en such a bond, in 
order to make up a total amount 
larger than the amount for which one 
would be acceptable, not to execute 
bonds in the usual form hitherto in 
use by the various departments of the 
United States Government, i. e., as a 
joint and several obligation. 

Such a bond should be drawn so 
that while the principal is held liable 
{cr the full penalty of the bond, the 
specific liability of each surety should 
be mentioned and limited to the 
amount assumed. If the old form of a 
jcint and several bond should still be 
used, each company might be held 
liable for the full amount of the pen- 
alty in case of a loss, irrespective of 
any Department rule limiting the 
amount for which such company would 
be “acceptable.” And in such a con- 
tingency, Uncle Sam would be ex- 
tremely likely to raise the point. 

A better way, however, will prob- 
ably be to have each surety company 
execute a separate bond joint and 
several with the principal for the 
amount of its liability. This would 
not affect the right of contribution be- 
tween the different sureties in case of 
a partial loss. The rule cf law is 
that if sureties are bound for a com 
mon principal te insure the perform- 
ance of the same duty or obligation, 
the fact that they may be bound by 
different instruments given at differ- 
ent times is immaterial; the right of 
contributien exists. Where there are 
several distinct bonds with several and 
distinct penalties, contribution § be 
tween the sureties is in proportion to 
the penalties of their respective 
bonds.—Sanders and Flanders, Man- 
agers New Ycrk City, Bankers’ Surety 
Company. 


FOR PLACING LARGE RISKS. 


Talk of Forming Indenendent Brok- 
erage Company to Handle Big 
Surety Lines. 

Under the ten per cent regulation 
of the National and several State gov- 
ernments it is no easy task to place 
large surety bonds. The operation of 
the Surety Underwriters’ Association 
aids materially to that end, but its 
effectiveness is hampered by the lim- 
ited membership of the organization. 
Some consideration has been given a 
plan to form a company for brokering 
large surety lines, the idea being to 
place business with all reputable com- 
panies whether in the Surety Under- 

writers’ Association or not. 


Secretary C. E. W. Chambers, of the 
Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Chamb- 
ers, expects shortly to start on an ex- 
tended vacation trip. Present plans 
include a few days’ stop at Chicago, 
thence to Helena and other points in 
Montana and Colorado, with the Yel- 
lowstone Park as the final objective. 
Here sufficient time will be spent to 
see thoroughly the sights of nature’s 
wenderland. The return to New York 
will be via the Northern Pacific route. 

Mr. Chambers is an enthusiastic and 
appreciative traveler, and in past 
years has managed to cover a goodly 
portion of this country. A student of 
Shakespeare, he has visited the home 
of the immortal bard, and with con- 
genial company there discussed the 
writings of the great playwright. To 
a rare degree Mr. Chambers possesses 


the happy faculty of forgetting busi 
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ness cares when pleasure bent, a fact 
that adds not a little to the enjoyment 
he always derives from his vacation 
cutings. 





A Slick Burglar. 


During the past week a fine appear- 
ing and slick talking young Swede, 
claiming to represent a burglary pro- 
tective company, visited a number of 
the wealthy residents of Bell Haven, 
Conn., and got peinters as to the un- 
guarded spots. Later some of the 
houses were burglarized and the nat- 
ural conclusion is that the jobs were 
done by the glib-tongued canvasser. 





A burglar bold secured jewelry val- 
ued at $5,000 from the Ramsay. N. J.., 
residence of Baron Seckendorf on the 
night cf the 16th inst. 

While running at the rate of 250 
revoluticns a minute a two ton fly- 
wheel in the power house of the Sar 
anac Lake Lighting Power Company, 
Saranac, Lake, N. Y., burst into a 
dozen pieces on Friday last.. The 
breaking of a piston rod on the gaso- 
line engine was the direct cause of 
the accident. Two of the pieces of 
the wheel crashed through the roof 
of the power house. That no one was 
injured is considered marvelous. 





Empire Surety in Pittsburg. 

C. M. Gault of the Land Title & Trust 
Co., Pittsburg, has been appointed 
resident vice-president of the Empire 
State Surety Co., for Western Penn 
sylvania. This connection will 
strengthen the positicn of K. Wm 
Schuchman who represents the com- 
pany as — agent. 

J. Berkley Simpson, manager of the 
personal accident and health depart- 
ment of the Billington, Hutchinson & 
Co., Philadelphia office, spent a few 
days at the home office of the United 
States Casualty Cc., last week fa 
miliarizing himself with the details 
of the business. Mr. Simpson is the 
young man who took charge of the 
department July 1st. 

H. S. Howe has been appointed 
Bridgepert, Conn, agent of the Nor- 
wich and London Accident Associa 
tion. 

WANTED. 

Man of character and ability to man- 
age the business of a casualty com- 
pany recently organized in Pennsyl- 
vania. Must have wide experience as 
an underwriter, and be fully capable 
of directing the business. To such an 
one this is a splendid opportunity and 
strictly confidential correspondence is 
solicited. Address “Delphos,” care 
Eastern Ungaerwriter, 105 Williams 
Street, New York. 


TRY THE 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


EDSON S. LOTT 


SECRETARY & GENERAL MANAGER 


141 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


GREAT EASTERN 


CASUALTY AND INDEMNITY CO. 








290-294 Broadway, New York 
Capital ; a ; $200,000.00 V rites soe Policies 
Commercial 
Assets : . . $416,958 82 Annual Premiume 
Surplus to Policyholders - $294,192.57 Industrial 


Monthly Payments 








Claims Paid Over Half a Million Dollars Liberal Cesiracis fer men ef 


force and Character who can 
write business 








LOIS ..FIBEL - . President 





The Empire State 
Surety Company 





Capital - - - - $750,000 
| 

BCOLUT WW Sipager em mpanT Surplus - 2 127,202 
of New York | Sur ty and Fidelity Bonds, Liability, Burg 
lary, Piate Glass, Boiler, Personal Accident 

SUPERIOR POLICIES | and Health Insurance, 

KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President. _ + M. Tomlins, J rs . ient 
os’ 8 May, iret € ’residen 
290-292 Broadway, New York. | Willard P. Reide, Second Vice Provident 


| Daniel Stewart, Secretary 


New York Office, 34 Pine St. 
' Brooklyn Office, 391 Fulton St. 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET. 
Chartered 1874 


POLICIES 


» Most Approved Forms 
EUGE H. WINSLOW, President 
Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, S« Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass‘t Se 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED, 


PLA'E GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 

















The Metropolitan 
Surety Company 


HO) ME OFF FICE 
38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OR A DEFINITE PROMISE TO 
PAY, well defined, no experi- 
ment and taking no chances that 
technical legal definition: of, what 
constitutes an accident will be used 
to defeat claims, buy your insurance 
in and sell the policies of 


“The Central” of brptng Pa. 


_—— David McClure, President. 
Its management will tell you, in YES 


or NO answers, what it covers and An tell r. Sullivan, First Vice-Presi- 
what it does not cover. wo a os 
Agents Wanted, Clinton D. Burdick, Second Vice-Presi- 

For particulars address dent 


Third Vice-Pres. & 


THE CENTRAL ACCIDENT *r22k A. Condon, 


INSURANCE COMPANY Seepage 


M Jos McCl Fourth Vice- 
PITTSBURG, PA. President 

Walter C. McClure, Secretary 

G. E. part, M. J. Mulrennan, Asst. 








THE FRANKE«( RE 
MARINE, ACCIDENT ana PIA Ass 
INSURANCE CO. 

OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, - - - - GERMANY. 


SSTABLISHED ise 


nited States Department, 100 William Street, New York, N.Y 


rRUSTEEs: 
RICHARD DELAFIELD Pres. of Nationaal Park Bank 
ERNST THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co 


STUYVRSANT Fish, Director Illinois Cesta Rai — 
. H. FRANKLIN, U.S. Mgr. aad A torney. JNO. M. SMITH. U.S. Branch 
othrelec mes and Public Liability, Elevator * shana Workmen’ s Collective, 
Teams, Burglary, Individual Accident and Health, uae Industrial Accident’ 


Deposited with Insurance Departments in the U $550 000.00 
: ° 


for Protection cf Puligs holders, 
Agents Wanted for Unocc pied Territory. 
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© “P7 BORGLAR 
ring 


my Write for Particulars 


THE EASTERN 


The Star Agency 


LIKE 


The Star Policy 


IS IN 


Great Demand 


UNDERWRITER. 


JOHN 


OF 


Policies issued. 
to the right men. 





JOHN HANCOCK BLDG., 


ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 


None but the best forms of Life, 
See our Optional Annuity Policy. 





August 22, 1907. 








The attention at Reliable Agents in aie ot des able contracts i called to the 


HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President, 
WALTON L, CROCKER, Secretary. 


Endowment, 


FRANCIS MARSH, 
Mzenager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
202 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 





METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
“The Leading Industrial 
Insurance Company in 
America’”’ 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industri- 
Ous Man, who is willing to begin at 
the bottom and acquire a complete 
knowledge of the details of the busi- 
ness by diligent study and practical 
experience, can, by demonstrating his 
capacity, establish his claim to the! 
highest position in the field. It is 
within his certain reach. The oppor- 
tunities for merited advancement are 
unlimited. All needed explanations 
will be furnished upon application to 
the Company’s Superintendents in 
any ef the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED 1859, 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, 
Net Surplus, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets. 


$1,000,000.00 
5,178,071.22 
1,094,932.62 





(FIRE) 


Union Assurance Society 


OF LONDON. 
Established A. D, 1714. 


HALL & HENSHAW, U.S, Managers, 


35 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 





T. Wm. Pemberton, 1st Vice-Pres. 


The PIONEER Southern 


The LARGES 


The Most Approved Forms of Life, 


Industrial 
The OLDEST Southern Life Insurance Company. 
T Southern Life Insurance Company. 


J. G. Walker, President, 


W. L. T. Rogerson, Secretary. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company Ff Virginia’ 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Life Insurance Company. 


Endowment and Industrial Policies Is- 
sued on Favorable Terms. 


OVER— $3,000,000.00 
OVER—$55,000,000.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. NEARL:Y—$8,000,000.00 





CHARLES M. TURNER, : 


of ability wanted in 


C. H. Jackson, Agency Sec’y, 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N., Y. 


Issues the New York Standard forms of 
policies providing annual dividends, 


For particulars, address 


. Presiden 
Men 
unoccupied territory. 
Home Office 





GEO. L. CHRISTIAN, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1865. 


i a State Insurance Co., 


$821,402.42 
359,122.21 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr., V. Pres. & Secy 





Of the District 


WM. 





Required by its Charter to maintain the legal reserve 
on every policy it issues. 


The Masonic Mutual Relief Ass’n, 


of Columbia, 


Chartered by Congress 1869. 


“Combines legal reserve safety with fraternal economy” 
An exceptional opportunity for producing agents. 
MONTGOMERY, Sec’y 


Corner 12th and G Streets, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 








Assets 
Capital and Surplus 


Fidelity Bonds, 
wheel, Employers, 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, 


FRANK E. LAW, 
2nd Assistant Secretary. 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY; COMPANY 
97 to 103 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


Losses paid to January 1, 1907 

This Company Grants Insurances as Follows: 
Bonds of Suretyship for Persons 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly- 
Public, Teams, Workmen’s Collective, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Accident, Health 
and Bonded Attorneys’ List. 

OFFICERS: 

GEORGB F. SEWARD, President. 


Vice-President, Secretary and Treas. 


$8,003,530.06 
2,904,775.76 
24,016,230.73 


ee 
ee 


in Positions of Trust, 


HENRY CROSSLBY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. ALLEN, 








3rd Assistant Secretary. 





Pittsburgh Life and 


Trust Company, 
“Endorsed at Home” 


sapsurance in force in Pennsylvania 
over $10,000,000. 
Total Insurance in Force 
$30,478,083. 

W. C. BALDWIN, 
President and General Manager. 
All solicitors’ contracts direct with 

the company. No General Agents. 


Address the company, Pittsburgh Life 
Building, Sixth and Liberty Streets, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Of Richmond | 


| Gommercial Union Assurance Company 
| (Limited) 

OF LONDON. 
| PINE AND WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK CITY 





Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Under a New Management, 

With the standard policies and the 
safe-guards established by the law of 
New York—the most exacting ever 
| enacted, 
| With the company’s vast resources 
—greater by many millions than 
those of any other company in the 
world—now closely invested in the 
most profitable securities consistent 
with safety, 

With an economy 


of management 
equalled by few and excelled by none, 


maintains its place in the front rank 
held by it for sixty-four years as, 





The best dividend-paying company, 

The best company for policyholders, 

The best company for agents, 
Apply for agéncy to 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-Pres., 


| The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


' 34 NASSAU STREET 
NEW VORK,N.Y 


pic fash — 








Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 





57 YEARS. 





BY THE 
LIVERPOOL 
AND T ONDON 


AND (LOBE 


Insurance Company. 





ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,335,961. 
NET SURPLUS 
$4,623,651. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF. 











New York Office, 45 William St. 


Term and Instalment 
Good Agency contracts 





